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WAIT AND SEE 


During the first World War I was companion to an Aristocratic Old 
Lady on the Water Side of Beacon Street, Boston. The various roots of her 
family tree flourished from the first days of the Massachusetts Bay Colony. 
Her ancestors had fought in all our wars. She was one of the most ardent 
patriots I ever knew, though her seventy odd years necessitated her using her 
wits rather than her body in service of her country. 


One day we were alone, she and I, and had just sat Gown to lunch when the 
parlor maid came rushing in to exclaim, “Oh, ma’am, the street is full of 
soldiers and more and more keep coming. Don’t you want to see them?” 
And so we rose and went into the library. From the bay window we could 
look down nearly to the Public Gardens and up for almost a mile. Sure 
enough, far as eye could see in both directions, from curb to curb the street was 
full of khaki clad men. On the sidewalk, here and there, the officers marched, 
How young they all were,—so straight, so conscious, so determined. The 


“‘suff—sufff—” of their feet on the asphalt beat a rhythm into my brain and 
the tears came to my eyes. The parlor maid, hidden in the window draperies, 
was crying too, and I looked at my employer where she sat facing the window 
in a throne-like chair, her hands clasped quietly in her lap, her eyes on the 
marching men, a slight smile on her lips. She seemed so serene, so unmoved, 
that I was indignant and exclaimed, ‘‘They are so young and so untried! 


I feel TERRIBLY!” 


She rolled her eyes in my direction and then returned to her contemplation. 
After a moment she spoke. ‘‘Don’t be a fool, Miss Davenport. I am an old 
woman, and I remember sitting in another window on Beacon Street, in my 
youth, and seeing the roadway full of marching men like these, with young 
faces and determined feet,—off for foreign ports. They went away and 
after a while most of them came back, victorious as these will come. Wait 
and see.’’—And after a moment, her face alight with some inner flame of faith, 
“Wait and see. It will be full of marching men with flags and music, as it was 
before.—Let’s go to lunch.” 

—MRS. JOHN DECOVEN BERRY. 
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“Coming to the Point” by Wm. Mount 


Courtesy Hartley 


The Original Yankee Swoppers Columns 


YANKEE assumes no responsibility for transactions arising out of these columns, except 


that of placing one swopper in touch with another. 


ad per month. 


You are entitled to one free six-line 


No cash swops are allowed. Send us your ad by the first of the month. 
Swopping serves useful purposes as well as amusement these days. 


To answer an ad, write 


to the key number under the ad in care of YANKEE and your answer will be forwarded. 


Swopping Becomes a National 
Necessity ..... 

Down through these recent months as 
YANKEE has watched the war clouds 
break—seen and heard from sons of staff 
members who were at Pearl Harbor, now 
gone again to dangerous fronts—heard 
from subscribers training to be dive 
bombing pilots—from subscribers in far- 
away Iceland—anxious lest YANKEE 
come to grief in these trying days at home, 
we have fought and wondered 

YANKEE has never been a magazine 
that we could lead around by the nose. It 
has its own ideas, it seems—ideas that are 
probably more right for it than any we 
could think up. At first we felt you'd 


not want to read about the war and defense 
and such. For one reason, we didn’t 
know enough about it. But gradually 
we’ve found YANKEE itself slipping away 
from that proposition—wanting to make 
itself truly useful as well as* enjoyable. 
Of course, it’s back at the old swopping 
stand again. 

In earlier days, YANKEE never charged 
for swops. It just ran a swop for any 
subscriber who wanted one run and swop- 
pers just plain flooded the magazine. 
YANKEE was fussy though—it wouldn’t 
let a newsstand buyer or any non subscriber 
in for nothing and this roused the ire of the 
postal authorities who made us charge all. 
Fair enough, charge any and you must 
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charge all! Mind you, it was all friendly 
enough and YANKEE nodded and did as 
told. 

However, are different 
Just as the Job Exchange column has 
always been free to everyone because 
YANKEE felt it was rendering a great 
service in times of unemployment, now, 
owing to the great difficulty of getting 
many things except through swopping and 
the urgent need of the armed forces for 
the new products from our factories, 
YANKEE is opening its columns for 
swopping FREE TO ONE AND ALL with 
a limit of course of one six line ad per 
month as in the old days. In this way, 
YANKEE feels it can make a real con- 
tribution to the war effort—unique perhaps 
to it alone—and we’re inclined to go along 
with the idea as being sound. No cash 
swops allowed of course. 


times now. 





MY600. Will swop rent secluded furnished 


accessible Camp Devens for groceries. 


MY601. Have hundreds of extra good old buttons to 
exchange for old cameos, mounted or unmounted. 


MY602. Automatic pistol wanted. Colt woodsman 
preferred. Will trade good 6.00-16 Goodyear tire or 
what will you give me? 


MY603. Cuddly little collie puppy, same as many 
swopped through YANKEE last couple of years to 
perfect satisfaction of all—for trumpet, fine condition, 
or what have you? 


camp 














MY604. Will swop or make an offer for your old 
Family Bible containing Aprocrypha of both Old and 
New Testaments 

MY605. Have new Inter-Communication set, master 
station, one substation Need man’s bicycle, good 
condition 








MY606. 
for Texas. 


Phoenix, Arizona home with income—clear— 





MY607. That Colt 
using is needed for guard duty. 
commemorative stamps. 


Pistol or revolver you are not 
I will give mint sheets 





MY608. I have a summer cottage in Groton, Mass., 
beautifully situated on a small lake; good fishing, com- 
muting distance from Boston; has electric lights, 
shower bath, running water, large sun-porch, two 
sleeping rooms, living room and kitchen. Four lots 
of land bordering on the lake. I want to swop for 
summer cottage on Lake Winnipesaukee. 





MY609. Will swop seventy old novels, good condi- 
tion, for rugs or quilt. Man's black overcoat, practi- 
cally new. size 38 for what? 


(Continued on page 55) 


HEN it’s time to relax and dream 

of birdies and eagles, slip into 
BASS WEEJUNS. They’re the national 
favorite after-golf footwear. Moccasin 
comfort ... slipper ease .. . top-notch 
style. Rugged leathers give smart- 
looking long-wearability with hand- 
sewn comfort. Don’t wait... get your 
BASS WEEJUNS now and enjoy million- 
aire-relaxation after your next round! 


Golf is more FUN in BASS SPORTOCASINS 


Start heading for a lower score. get Sport- 
ocasins’ wonderful. comfort helping your 
game! Models for men and women 
replaceable spikes 


Write G. H. Bass & Co., 255 
FREE BOOKLET Main Street, Wilton, Maine. 


BASS WEEJUNS 


MOCCASINS, SKI BOOTS AND OTHER FINE OUTDOOR FOOTWEAR 














SALMON, TROUT, BASS 


Completely furnished 
Cabins. 
dining room 
rates 


Private baths 
Interesting 
Folder 


MARSHALL CAMPS 
CANAAN, YT 











B. M. Rice, Editor; Laurie Hillyer, Feature; James Malachy, 
Books; Vera Victoreen and Clifford Scofield, Photo; Marjorie 


Mills, Food; Ruth Miller, Advertising; 


Horace Wadsworth, Circulation. 





“Village Postoffice” 


Courtesy Wood Art Gallery 


JUST AMONG OURSELVES 


The Volunteer Land Corps 


an organization formed to get kids on the 
land this summer will, we are told, receive 
two splendid articles in the current 
Reader’s Digest. It has already been 
frontpaged by the Boston Globe, and at 
least one of its backers tells us it has White 
House (or Eleanor Roosevelt) backing. 
Glancing down its New Dealer board of 
directors we find no Republicans except 
one lonely Senator. However, we are 
given to understand that Senator Aiken 
and Governor Wills of Vermont—along 
with many other staunch Republican 
Vermonters—are lending their full support. 


6 


There are two young non-native Ver- 
monters (one a “summer resident”—one 
a CCC graduate) who are to supervise the 
enrollment of college boys at $21 a month 
on the farms of four counties in Vermont 
and two counties in New Hampshire. 
These two young supervisors have the say 
apparently. not only as to what boys are to 
be given the jobs . . 
farmers get the boys. 

Though we have waited patiently here 
for a news release on this Land Corps, it was 
by way of running across one of the young 
men in New York that we finally got any 
kind of a story at all. 


. but also as to what 
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Bh ex: s a chance to “sample” Maine — 
while sitting right at home. Here in one 
free booklet is the atmosphere of the Pine 
Tree State. 

Nothing can take the place of a visit to 
Maine. But this Official Maine Vacation 
Guide gives you a glimpse of the rugged, 
rocky coast ... the towering mountains, the 
fishing, swimming and boating. 


This year, make the most of vacation. Re- 
fresh your body and spirit with a trip to 
Maine. It’s easy to get to Maine by train, 
plane or bus. Write for the free booklet 
showing places to stay, things to do. Famous 
hotels. Comfortable tourist homes. Excit- 
ing sport! Mail the coupon! 


In sum, it left us a little cold to think 
that if this country needed more farm help 
and college boys were willing to furnish it, 
and farmers were willing to take on the 
boys, that such a movement should at 
present be closeted to six New England 
counties. 

We took a degree in the Boys’ Working 
Reserve twenty-five years ago... as 
did many thousands of our compatriots. 
We raised the food, the farmer got by, and 
all that happened was that we, as school 
boys, went out on the farms and asked for 
a job . . . because we were too young to 
make the army. 

It doesn’t seem to us the time for these 


@ Send for this FREE 


sampLe of MAINE 
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MAINE DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 
Tourist Service, 622 St. John St., Portland, Maine 


Please send me the new, illustrated Official Maine 
Vacation Guide for 1942 


Name_ 
Address 
City 


State 


social experiments just now if it’s food we 


for freedom. D. R. 


want 
Golden Rule 
The 


organized and strike 


should like to well 
for its rights... 


is made up of sincere 


union we see 
and higher pay 
believers in the Golden Rule. 


Dear YANKEE: 

No doubt you will be pleased to know 
that YANKEE enjoys a good circulation 
from the charging desk, and on the strength 
of that we have renewed our library 
subscription for two years. 

Jackson Township Public Library, 
Grove City, Ohio. 
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JOHN R. TAYLOR 

Our director of advertising passed away April 7th, three days after an apparently 
successful hernia operation. Talking with him on the phone the afternoon before he died 
there was no intimation of anything but cheerfulness and interest in his work. 

Jack took his physical examination for a naval aviation bombing assignment just 
previous to this operation and had expected the operation would remove this one physical 
barrier to his volunteer enlistment. 

Born in Stratford, Connecticut, Jack left Cornell, after only a short stay there, for an 
education from world travel, which took him as far away as Shanghai, where at one time 
he served as AP correspondent. 

On his return to the States there followed an active career as head of his own ad- 
vertising agency, photography business, and in recent months his position with us. 

With all his accomplishments and talents, many of us will remember him for his 
smile and rare collection of amusing yarns, particularly those about the circus folks of 
Barnum’s era, many of whom were listed among the friends of his father and mother. 


God bless you, Jack. RS 


Five Generations in the Grain it is the principal grinding and distributing 
Business concern in northeastern Vermont. Through 
For 126 years the firm of E. T. & H. K. changing times and methods, and in spite 

Ide in St. Johnsbury has carried on a_ of two fires which completely destroyed 

successful business in flour, grain and feed. the mills in 1883 and 1904, the business 

Starting from the small grist mill of prospered and now is under the manage- 

Timothy Ide at Passumpsic in 1813, the ment of the fifth generation of Ides. This 

business has been developed steadily under concern is said to be the second oldest in the 

successive generations of Ides until today _ state. 
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SNAC For quick snacks, your Guests always show their 
K best defense program is a approval in a big way, for 
stock of tempting, Underwood Deviled Underwood is all fine ham, tantalizingly 


Ham in your pantry. It’s ready to spread. seasoned with rare spices from the Indies. 
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New Way to Repair Wagon Spoke 

It often happens that about the farm, 
one breaks a wagon spoke. In order to 
repair a spoke, it has usually been the 
custom to cut the tire rim and. then replace 
with a new spoke, or repair the old one. 
When a spoke is merely cracked, I save a 
lot of valuable time and trouble for I either 
cut the spoke, or make a new one and 


cut it in two halves and bolt these halves | 
together securely with two three-sixteenths- | 


inch bolts. I have made several spoke 
repairs in this manner and they are still 
holding well after several years’ service. 
By my method it is not necessary to cut 
and remove the wagon tire at all. 


Oil Drainage on a Ford V8 


Here is a shop kink that has proved 
valuable, so I am passing it along to others. 
When a Ford V8 comes in for an oil drain- 
age, we use a jack under the frame on the 
right side of the car. Next we raise that 
side of the car five or six inches so that it is 
sure to let all of the old oil run out of the 
crankcase quickly and thoroughly. Other- 
wise there will always be old oil left in the 
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STACK Heap the plates high . . . for 
Underwood Deviled Ham 
sandwiches disappear as quickly as a cam- 
ouflaged ship in a fog. 





“SINGLE EDGE 
14 For 25° 
FINEST QUALITY, RIGIDLY MAIN- 
TAINED — AMAZING LOW PRICE! 
TRY THEM AT OUR RISK! 
; _ TEED BY 


GUARAN 
THE MARLIN FIREARMS CO. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 











HEUBLEIN HOTEL 
Famed for Good Food and Restful Rooms 


On Bushnell Park, Hartford, Conn. 
JOHN HARRIS, Pres. 
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UNDERWOOD 4 
S 4821-1942 


12! YEARS OF FINE FOODS 


WRITE for Underwood’s “Fine Foods” 
booklet of magic, money-saving recipes. 
T'S FREE! Wm. Underwood Company, 
414 Walnut St., Watertown, Massachusetts. 
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RMONT INN 
in the White Mountains 
A picturesque Inn with a superb panoramic 


view not visible from the main motor roads. 


Delicious food, perfect comfort, rest, recrea- 
tion and an atmosphere of friendly informality. 


8 miles north of Plymouth 
1 mile off Route 3 


Write for illustrated folder 


WEST CAMPTON, NEW HAMPSHIRE 





in the Beautiful 
White Mountains 


HIGH 


Far away from 
Danger Zones 


Youtt find this famous resort hotel 
and the lovely mountain country 
which surrounds it most relaxing this 
summer. Here is escape from nerve 
strain and responsibility. Here are 
golf, tennis, swimming and gracious 
living in the company of congenial 
people. Famous American Plan cui- 
sine. Restricted clientele. Write 
for rates and illustrated folder. 


THE 


Mount WasHINGTON 
at Bretton Woods, N. H. 


Owner-management 
R. FOSTER REYNOLDS 











| nothing happens to write about. 














| Howpy, YANKEE: 

I noticed a little article in the Anecdotes 
| and Pleasantries which amused me but 
| wasn’t quite finished. It was the one 

about the farmer who chewed his tobacco 
in the morning, left the quid to dry on the 
fencepost at noon, put the same in his pipe 
for an afternoon smoke. There was one 
more purpose that quid served; the farmer 
used the ash from his pipe for snuff in the 
evening. I call that being thrifty to the 
fullest extent. 
MED, 
Henniker, N. H. 


| Deep in the Heart of Texas 


DEAR YANKEE: 
Thanks for changing my address. 
damn hard to write a 


It’s 
letter when 
So far 
I haven’t seen a rattlesnake or sat on a 
cactus (brushed by one the other night 
and am still picking out the splinters) 
but did see an honest-to-god cowboy—or 
at least a reasonably accurate facsimile 
thereof complete with turquoise and pink 
boots. There’s a big rodeo on this week. 

Nothing very exciting goes on here. 
Except the Chamber of Commerce heard 
me grousing the other day at breakfast. 
Helen and I were sitting there getting our 
usual kick out of the strange assortment of 
truck drivers, etc., that hang out there 


so 


| talking about the craftiness of the Japs 


when she suddenly said, “They got us 
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come to N EW 





WRITE 


for tree Vocation Book- 
let. STATE PLANNING 
& DEVELOPMENT 
COMM, 000 CAPITOL 
ST. CONCORD, N. Ht 





covered.” I looked around thinking Bob 
Hope had walked in but right before us 
was billows of smoke. The oil station 
garage across the street had blown up. 

I love my work—likewise my colonel. 
Could enlarge on both sides of this for 
hours and pages but in the meanwhile you 
can picture me sitting in the middle of 
210,000 acres taking dictation with one 
hand and fighting off snakes (and maybe a 
few officers she said hopefully) with the 
other. 

This damn climate. Half this place 
has pneumonia and the other half are 
doctors. Today is a dill... the first 
really good one since I arrived. It’s the 
kind you want to be out in the sun in but 
find it so blinding you can’t take it. 
Nevertheless I did get taken out for a 
drink of “Hard-liquoh” the other night 
(one word like damnyankee and egg- 
custard). 

Do keep YANKEE coming and remem- 
ber I’m wilting in the mesa... whatta mesa. 


Yours, R 


Correction 

We hasten to correct our suggestion at 
the bottom of page 11, in the March 
issue, regarding the pan of lighted charcoal. 
We are told this is a very dangerous 
procedure due to the carbon monoxide. 


| friendly informal 
| every comfort and facility for a week or 


| High on a hill top in the beautiful Lakes 


Region of New Hampshire. . .miles of 
mountain ranges before you, Lake Went- 
worth at your feet. . .lies Birchmont, the 
answer to your vacation quest. Eighty 
acres to roam, every sport to enjoy, a 
cabin and fireside of your own, exceptional 
food in the New England tradition, a 


atmosphere—here is 


a summer of relaxation and inspiration. 
Rates from $28.00 weekly. Restricted 
clientele. 

For Booklet Address 


RUSSELL G. HEMENWAY, Box 30 


. Birchmont, East Wolfeboro, N. H. F 





Journey Through New England 


and enjoy the interesting bockground thot 
is Yankee-land. At Waterbury, Connecti- 
cut, you will like the 


HOTEL ELTON 
“A Traditionally Fine Hotel” 
CLYDE JENNINGS, Proprietor 














BOOK REVIEWS 


by James Malachy 











HEAD OF THE LINE 

Every house up and down a village 
street has its story, every farm its hope 
and tragedy. But walls are silent; and 
what milker, leaning his forehead against 
a cow’s warm flank, will share his lonely 
thoughts? If you read “As the 
Earth Turns” you will remember how well 
Gladys Hasty Carroll speaks for these 
self-contained country-folk. Head of the 
Line (Macmillan, 355 pp., $2.50) is a 
collection of her short stories written with 
observation, sympathy and humour. The 
poignant “Shall we dance, Mrs. Trum- 
bull?” is about an old-maid schoolteacher 
who, on vacation in New York, signs up for 
a course in ballroom dancing. Others, 
like “A Man’s Mother,” and “One Stayed 
Young,” draw from radiant, eternal sources. 
Her subjects are never ‘ 
people of character. 
meet them. 


have 


“characters,” but 
It is a privilege to 


+ 1” * * * 


TOWN RECORDS 
Two village-towns, one in Massachusetts, 
one in New Hampshire. History of the 
Town of Holden by Florence Newell 
Prouty, published by the 200th An- 








Maine Books Our Specialty 


Both New and Old, quantities of them, including 

scarce and out-of-print titles. Also, books on 

New England. First Editions, Genealogies and 

Americana. 

Old books located and reported on without expense 
A. J. HUSTON, BOOKSELLER 

92 Exchange Street Portiand, Maine 











niversary Committee (370 pp., $3-50)- 
This fine old town near Worcester has its 
story classified; Early Wars, Schools, 
Business, and so on, from 1667 to 1941. 

New Hampshire Borns a Town by Marion 
Nicholl Rawson (Dutton, 319 pp., $3-50). 
Antiquarian, author, and talented illustra- 
tor, Mrs. Rawson has for ten years nibbled 
at this recreation of the first hundred 
years, 1753-1853, of The Town, one 
typical of any North Connecticut settle- 
ment, but in this case East Alstead, New 
Hampshire. From diaries, town records, 
from the lips of old-timers, there is detailed 
authority. From the author’s rare under- 
standing of the spirit behind the fact there 
comes a work of art. 

These books make us recall the old story 
about the farmer and two artists who were 
painting his farm. He watched the first: 
“Yessir, he’s got every clapboard, every 
shingle. That’s the farm, all right.” 
Then he walked to the other easel. “Gawd, 
I never knew the old place was so beauti- 
ful!” 


* * * * * 


THE QUICK AND THE DEAD 

Poems which flow as naturally as the 
sap in spring. There Will be Bread and 
Love (Macmillan, 98 pp., $2.00) by R. P. 
Tristram Coffin, distinguished poet and 
author of some twenty-three books. The 
wind off his Maine saltwater farm turns 
the pages, and the reader catches a sense of 
country well-being. More than most, 
Coffin is aware of continuity and feels that 
he himself is the focus of the past and 
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future men of his line. His life-roots spring 
from the old Tristrams, particularly his 
namesake, the Nantucket pioneer, and his 
living branches are the small Tristrams- 
to-be. 

* * * * * 

The Columbia University Press publishes 
The Complete Poems of Emily Fane Bronte, 
edited from the manuscripts by C. W. 
Hatfield (286 pp., $2.80). This the 
first edition to- give the poems as Emily 
wrote them; with an introduction, “The 
Gondal Story,” by F. E. Ratchford who 
wrote the enchanting “The Brontes’ Web 
of Childhood.” The poems are arranged, 
with dates, as an epic of Gondal and there 


1S 


are other data, facsimile manuscripts, and 
notes, which will make this authoritative 
edition precious to the lovers and students 
of the imaginative girl-genius. 


TOTAL WAR 


Member 


ICONSOLIDATED| 
| “Uacations . . . in *42 
| Where to Go! 


@ NEW Consolidated Tours Maps and Victory 
Vacation Booklets give complete information. 
Take shorter trips this year and take them more 
often! There's a delightful vacation spot near 
you. Write for your free copy of — 

VICTORY VACATION BOOKLET 
NEW ENGLAND or MID ATLANTIC 
Map #1-N. E@& N. Y.; #2-N. E. & The East; 

#3—Mid-Atlantic; #4-Canada & The East 


CONSOLIDATED TOURS 
The National Survey 
CHESTER, VERMONT 


THE ARUNDEL 





How to Travell 





Marquis Childs, a widely-known journal- | 


ist, author of Sweden: the Middle Way, 
and other books, writes a clear and cold 
warning which all who run may read 

and which every civilian American should 
be forced to read. This Is 


Your War | 


Kennebunkport, Maine 


MAY 


(Atlantic—Little, Brown, 200 pp., $1.50). | 


Total war comes to a pampered people. | 


If we are to catch up to the self-disciplined | 


This 
gives them in accurate detail. 
transportation, equipment, materials, much 
which we take for granted, will be reduced 
or taken almost entirely from us. Childs 
tells us what and how to save, what jobs 


enemy, we must face facts. 


we can do, and how to adjust ourselves 
and our young to the dark days ahead. 
He calls for intuition, resourcefulness and 
courage. May there be an immediate 
response from the Home Front! 


* * ~ » * 


(Continued on page 65) 


book 
Money, | 


Suggesting an old English inn, home-like 
and cheerful, for people of refinement, at 
moderate rates. Restricted clientele 

Miss Elizabeth Shannon 











A restful home in Dunbarton, N. H. 
Large airy modern conven- 
iences, fireplaces, screened-in porch. 
Excellent table, good roads, reason- 
able rates. Christian clientele. 


ARBUTUS FARM 
i 


rooms, 


MRS. F. E. GARVIN 
Concord, N. H. 
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Painted Out for the Duration 


35 gallons of dead gray paint are slapped on the gold leaf of the State House Dome, Boston 
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NOTTINGVALE WEEKEND 


by Philbrook Paine 


“The customer is invariably wrong” was their motto 


boomed. 


SIKE BOWEN, executive 
secretary of the Notting- 
vale Promotional Commis- 
sion, chewed the end of his 
pipe thoughtfully, placed 

his feet two inches higher than his 
head, and regarded me casually. 

“Say that again,” he asked me. 

“You're slipping, Mike,” I obliged. 
“You're losing your punch; the 
wallop has gone out of your schemes. 
In fact,”’ I said bluntly, ‘‘the recrea- 
tional and tourist revenue for the 
town of Nottingvale during nineteen 
thirty-nine fell off twenty percent.”’ 

“Can you prove that?” 

“I certain can. Ask Bill Seward 
of Seward’s Drug and Confectionery. 
Ask Jim Grimes who runs the Petro- 
leum Mart out on the Billingsburg 
Road. They'll tell you the same 
thing—anywhere from twenty to forty 
percent drop in their tourist business 
last year.” 

Mike slid lower in his chair and 
looked resigned. “It’s a trend of the 
times,”’ he suggested. 

“Trend of the times, nothing!”’ I 
snorted. ‘“Billingsburg’s merchants 
reported a larger tourist income last 
year than in any twelve previous 
months.”’ I stood up. “No, you 
can't blame it on conditions, Mike. 
Fact is, most of us are beginning to 
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and business 


Funniest MIKE BOWEN story yet. 


think that the trouble’s right here in 
this office. We think that maybe 
you've tried to dress the town up too 
much—you know, all those new stop- 
lights on Main Street; all the new 
glass store-fronts that you got us 
fellows to install. The town looks 
shiny, if you know what I mean.” 
“‘Well?”’ asked Mike plaintively. 
“Well, it’s up to you to get us back 
on the map,” I snapped. ‘‘We mer- 
chants pay you good money to 
publicize Nottingvale and we'd like 
to see the revenue chart going up for 
a change.”” I pointed my finger at 
“Who it that 
told us to fix up our places of business? 
And who was it that took us down to 
Boston to show us what real, up-to- 


him accusingly. was 


date store procedure was supposed 
to be? Yeah, and who was it that 
turned us Nottingvale store-keepers 
into a bunch of grinning, grasping, 
streamlined merchants with a slogan 
of ‘The Customer is Always Right’? 
As a matter of fact, Mike, the cus- 
tomer is invariably wrong.” I offered 
him a cigarette to show him that this: 
was purely a matter of business and 
not a personal affair. He pointed to 
his pipe and took his feet off the desk. 

“In other words,” he suggested, 
“‘you feel that Nottingvale has lost a 
certain quality of quaintness that it 
used to have.” 
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“That’s it, exactly, Mike; quaint- 
ness! Why, since I fixed up the 
front of the store and put in the glass 
show case to keep the cat from sleep- 
ing on the vegetables, I haven’t heard 
a single out-of-stater come in and 
whisper to her husband, ‘Isn’t it 
quaint, Harry!” 

“I get what you mean,” Mike said. 
“We ought to have a way of putting 
the quaintness back on the town over 
the weekends.” 


“Something like that,” I agreed. 


“You think up a way of doing it, and 
we'll cooperate with you one hundred 
percent.” 

He smiled brightly and walked to 


the door with me. ‘Well, glad you 
stopped in,” he said. ‘Give mea day 
or so, and I'll hatch up an idea that 
ought to make the tourists stop dead 
in their tracks when they go through 
Nottingvale.” 

I made it my business to tell the 
other merchants that I’d been to see 
Mike about the falling off in our 
summer trade. ‘‘He’s working on 
something right now,” I told them. 


“But we've all got to cooperate with 
him if we expect to get results. And 
if we get at it right away, we ought to 
be all set to catch the first run of 
tourists through here in June.” 

Bill Seward nodded wisely. ‘It’s 
that June run that counts,” he said. 
“Snare a few out of that, and it gets 
around after that.” 

“Don’t I know it!’’ cried Marty 
Billings happily. “You take an out- 
of-stater that comes into my hard- 
ware store along about June and buys 
a sink for his weekend camp out on 
the lake, and the first thing you know 
he’s coming back regularly for more 
fittings and couplings and Stillson 
wrenches.” He sighed longingly. 
“Before Mike Bowen got us to 
segregate our merchandise, it used 
to be that this same guy would come 
in for a sink, and while I was trying 
to find it I’d sell him a sickle and 
some grass seed and maybe a rake 
or two and a roll of tarpaper and some 
roofing nails before I found the sink. 
Now we know where the sinks are 
kept, so he’s out of the store before 
I know it.” 

This Mike Bowen was a resourceful 
fellow, so it wasn’t very long before 
he called me into his office to explain 
how we could recapture the tourist 
trade that we had lost. 

“I think you’ve got something, 
Mike,”’ I admitted, after he had told 
me about it. “Of course, it’s going 
to entail a good deal of work on Fri- 
day and Sunday nights for all of us, 
and te 

“You want to get your business 
back, don’t you?” he interrupted. 


I nodded. 
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“Well, then, make up your minds 
to give up two evenings a week to it.” 

It took patience and persistence to 
bring the people around, but Mike 
was persuasive and quick to admit 
that he had been wrong in trying to 
polish up the town. He battered 
down resistance by asking, ‘Well, 
your tourist trade has fallen off, 
hasn’t it?”’ When the merchant ad- 
mitted that it had, Mike would cry, 
“What better proof do you want than 
that?” That usually brought them 
around. 

Before I knew it, Mike had rung in 
the Boy Scouts and the Veterans and 
the D. A. R. He was a stickler for 
detail, and in his meticulous way he 
had worked out a program for all these 
organizations. And the manner in 
which they responded was a tribute 
both to Mike’s persuasive powers and 
to the magnificent community spirit 
that flourished in Nottingvale. 

By the end of May, Mike had got his 
advertising promotion into high gear 
and was letting it be known through 
a series of small advertisements in 
the Boston and New York papers 
that Nottingvale was the last un- 
spoiled, untouched, and completely 
quaint village left in the entire New 
England states. 

On the Friday night just before the 
weekend on which we were going to 
try out Mike’s scheme, he and I were 
strolling down the main street of 
Nottingvale. The lights blazed 
brightly, and we could see the natives 
pulling up to the stores in their auto- 
mobiles and doing their shopping 
easily and quickly. The electric sign 
on the movie house twinkled merrily 


and advertised a new show that was 
just then having its premier in New 
York. Mike paused in front of the 
theater and pointed to a wooden sign 
that was already to be swung into 
place Saturday morning. The Birth 
of a Nation, it read. First Showing 
in Nottingvale. 

“‘How’s that?”’ asked Mike proudly. 

“Slick!”’ I replied. 

“Mac Billings has promised _.to shut 
off the air conditioning unit over the 
weekend, and he’s going to have the 
film break twice.” 

“Well,”’ I said, “you can’t ask for 
better cooperation than that, Mike.” 

We strolled on, and Mike pointed 
out some more of his handiwork. 
“The stoplights go off at midnight 
and don’t come on again until Mon- 
day morning.” 

“Isn’t that overdoing it?” I asked. 
“‘There’s a pile of traffic goes through 
here over the weekend.”’ 

Mike rubbed his hands happily. 
“That’s all taken care of,” he said. 
“We've got a couple of constables to 
snarl up traffic. You know them— 
Bill Manard and Art Langley, and 
they’re complete with badges and 
handcuffs.” 

“Mighty good spirit!’ I said with 
admiration. We were passing my own 
store, and it pleased me to see a brisk 
stream of natives moving in and out, 
buying their weekend supplies. 

“Everything all set with you?” 
Mike asked, as we stood watching my 
four clerks who were handling the 
business with ease and dispatch. 

“All set,” I replied. ‘Before we 
close for the night, the glass cases are 
going to be moved out back, and I’ve 
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borrowed a cat to sleep on the vege- 
tables.” I showed him the big sign 
that was to cover the glass and chrome 
sign over the door. “I had a devil of 
a time making that GENERAL 
STORE look as though it had never 
been painted but once. As a matter 
of fact, I’ve had it buried down in the 
pond for the past week.” 

“Looks all right,”” said Mike. 

“Well,” I said, “‘I ought to be 
getting in now and setting things up. 
I've got to get all my popular brand 
coffees off the shelves before to- 
morrow.” 

“Why’s that?” asked Mike inter- 
ested. 

“You see, I’ve got a couple of old 
men to clerk for me tomorrow, and 
every time some tourist comes in and 
asks for his particular brand of coffee 
to take up to his camp my clerks are 


going to say: ‘Sorry, Mister; we don’t 


stock that brand any more. Sold so 
much of it that we couldn’t keep it 
on the shelves!’’’ 

How good a job he had done 


we didn’t suspect until the following 


morning. The first out-of-state car 
roared into town about nine o'clock, 
and was about to roar out again when 
the occupants caught sight of the 
movie sign. They stopped to stare 
at it, and the woman in _ the 
front seat cried: ‘“‘Isn’t it marvelous 
Harry!” And then the driver began 
to notice things all up and down the 
street. ‘‘Look, Mabel,’’ he cried, 
“there’s the local cop; isn’t he a 
card?’ He referred, of course, to 
Art Langley, who was slumped down 
in front of Bill Seward’s Drug and 
Confectionery, reading the funny 
papers. The children in the rear seat 
were demanding ice cream cones by 
this time, so the whole family got out 
and went into the drug store. And 
I was right behind them. Bill had 
done a good job on his store the night 
before. He'd pulled out all the old 
merchandise that he hadn’t been able 
to sell to the natives and has stacked 
it up in a helter-skelter manner all over 
his counters. The out-of-staters took 
it allin, even to the soda jerker who was 
combing his hair over the fountain. 
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“Isn't it quaint, Harry!’’ she mur- 
mured to her husband. 

The clerk got their order mixed up 
beautifully and then rushed out to 
change a dollar bill. 

“It’s perfect!’ exclaimed the man. 
“It’s the real thing; completely un- 
spoiled. I ordered two vanilla cones 
and three strawberry and what did I 
get?—two strawberries, a_ vanilla, 
and two chocolates. Marvelous!” 

They lingered around the store for 
a while, buying a miscellaneous assort- 
ment of stuff that Bill Grimes had had 
kicking around in his storehouse for 
years, and then departed. 

I got Mike on the telephone. ‘It’s 
like taking candy from a kid,” I cried 
when he came to the other end of the 
line. “If this keeps up, I shouldn't 
be surprised but what the Notting- 


vale merchants would want to give 
you a pretty good-sized bonus at the 
end of the summer.” 

Mike laughed agreeably and then 


got down to business. ‘“‘Have the 
D. A. R.’s shown up yet?” 

I said that I hadn’t seen them. 

“Well, they should be there any- 
time now. They're going to keep 
dedicating that statue of Ezekiel 
Smith over and over again all day. 

“Good stuff,”’ I said. 

“Have the Scouts put in an appear- 
ance yet?” 

“Not yet.” 

“Well, they will. They’re to start 
a ball game over in the park and try 
to rope the tourists into playing with 
them. Never saw a man yet who 
didn’t want to get out of his car and 
slam a baseball around.” 

“Where do the Veterans come in, 


Mike?” I asked. 

“That’s tonight,” he _ replied. 
“They're putting on the band concert 
and, boy, are they lousy!” 

“All the better,”’ I said. 
Mike, I'll keep you informed.” 

Even in the short time that I had 
spent telephoning, the streets had 
begun to fill up with out-of-state cars. 
And as I walked happily down the 
street, I heard exclamations from 
every “It’s priceless! So 
quaint! I didn’t know anything like 
this existed any more! They're just 
themselves!” 

The Boy Scouts had come through 
nicely and had embroiled the tourists 
in a game of baseball. Old men who 
hadn’t touched a ball since their col- 
lege days were puffing around the 
and being warned by their 
wives to look out for apoplexy. 
Further up the street, the D. A. R.’s 
were putting on a splendid perform- 
ance, complete with two cornetists 
who wouldn't get together on Rock of 
Ages. Even the mooched 
around in a quaint sort of way, and I 
saw Sidney Lovett, president of the 
Nottingvale bank, solemnly playing 
checkers with his cashier in front of 
the bank building. 

I went back to my.store and found 
it crowded. I got one of the clerks 
off to the side. “How’s it going, 
Slim?”’ I asked. 

“My gosh,” he cried, “we've run 
out of all the coffee that you left on 
the shelves. Every time we pull that 
gag about not stocking the better 
known coffees because we have to sell 
too much of it, they go out tickled pink 
and tell about five of their friends.” 


‘Look, 


side. 


bases 


dogs 
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“Well, start pulling the same thing 
on soap,” I said. ‘“‘There’s some of 
that stuff there that must be five 
years old.” 

Things really began to get crowded 
along about eight o’clock that even- 


ing. Mike had seen to it that the 
natives parked their cars off the main 
street, and as far as you could see 
there was a solid line of out-of-state 
cars against the curbs on both sides. 
As it began to get dark, the D. A. R.’s 
moved over from the statue of 
Ezekiel Smith and took turns stand- 
ing in front of the movie house, until 
Mac Billings hustled out and told 
them that he couldn’t pack another 
tourist inside. 

Then the Veterans went into action 
at the band stand with a concert the 
likes of which I have never heard 
before or since. Oscar Stetson, the 
band leader and erstwhile president of 
the Nottingvale Die and Casting 
Company, lost his place in the score 
and announced the wrong air so many 
times that I was afraid that he was 
overdoing it somewhat. But the 
crowd loved it and clapped for more 
every time the band stopped playing. 

Over at the Grange Hall I saw that 
Art Mullins and his Melody Boys were 
playing a lot of old time tunes, only 
this night he was playing under the 
name of Zeke Mullins and his Hay- 


shaker Six; and I had to rub my eyes 
to be sure, but I'll be darned if the 
tourists weren’t teaching the natives 
to barn dance. 

And while I was still blinking at 
this phenomena, Mike Bowen came 


up and clapped me on the shoulder. 
“What do you think of it?”’ he asked 
gleefully. 

“I never saw anything like it in my 
life,”’ I replied truthfully. 

“Neither have I,” admitted Mike. 
“I’ve just been getting the reports in 


from all over town and it looks as 
though we’d found something. For 
instance:” he pointed out, “Seward’s 
Drug and Confectionery had its 
counters swept clean by six o'clock 
and ran out of ice cream about an 
hour ago. It was the ball game that 
did that. Jim Grimes’ Petroleum 
Mart operating under its weekend 
name of James Grimes, Wagons and 
Auto Repairs, reported that it did 
more business today than it had 
during the entire week. He’s learned 
how to do it now. He let’s em honk 
for a minute or so before he strolls 
out and says, ‘What are you making 
all the noise about—do you want 
some gas?’”’ 

“IT knew he’d catch on,” I said. 
“By the way, how did the bank make 
out?” 

“Shucks!”’ cried Mike, “Lovett was 
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just telling me that they unloaded 
every unsalable, run-out piece of 
property that they held. And the 
tourists are hollering for more—they 
all think they want to retire up here 
to a little piece of land of their own.” 

“Golly!” I said excitedly, ‘I guess I’d 
better be getting over tomy ownstore.”’ 

“T’ve checked on that,” said Mike; 
“they've cleaned you out.” 

“Wow!” I cried, and did a little 
dance in the middle of the sidewalk. 
“It looks to me as though we had a 
little celebration coming to us tonight, 
doesn’t it to you?” 


“Why, we couldn’t here,” said 
Mike firmly. ‘Curfew at ten o'clock. 
You never saw a quaint, unspoiled, 
untouched, old town like Nottingvale 
that didn’t get to bed by ten o'clock, 
did you?” 

“Gee, that’s right,” I said ruefully, 
“‘but it’s too bad that we have to go 
to bed so early.” 

“Well, we don’t,” cried Mike, 
starting off toward the fire station to 
have the curfew blown. ‘Most of 
the natives are going over to Billings- 
burg to have some fun after the 
tourists are safe in bed.” 


RAINY NIGHT IN SPRING 


By Marjorie STERLING 


I lay awake and listened long, last night, 

To the sighing of the pine trees, while you slept 
They sound so different in their varying moods, 
But this meant rain, I knew. . . . 


And then it came: 


The first big drops beating, well-spaced and loud, 


Upon the old tin roof. 


The tempo quickened, then, 


As at a sudden signal, and the drops 

Came fast and faster, ’til their hurrying taps 
Merged to a steady drumming, so insistent, 
Yet so sleep-provoking and so musical, 

I felt my nerves untying, knot by knot, 
And knew a blessed drowsiness. . . . 


I was aware 


Of fragrance wafting in upon the breeze 


Unutterably sweet, it was— 


Compounded of a thousand leaves and buds; 
Of blossoms opened new into the night; 


Of earth, all warm and wet; of spicy pines, 
And grass, fresh-cut. . . . 


Sighing with peace, 
I nestled deep, and rain hummed me to sleep. 
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Windjammer Vacation Cruises 
by Martin Sheridan 


INDJAMMERS are almost 

forgotten these days with 

additions to the United 

States Navy taking to the 

water every week. How- 
ever, there are still a few old-time 
Yankee coasting schooners, clipper- 
bowed and able, to be found along 
the Atlantic Coast. 

Capt. Frank Swift, who has covered 
the seven seas in a freighter, hap- 
pened to be in Camden, Maine, several 
years ago and saw an old schooner 
tied up at a decrepit wharf. Sud- 
denly he had a brainstorm. Why 
not take out landlubbers for week- 


long cruises along the Maine coast? 
The young skipper leased the 
schooner, refitted her to accommodate 
14 passengers in small cabins with 
two bunks. His first season—1936— 
was such a success that he was able to 
buy the vessel outright. Today, 
Capt. Swift owns six schooners. 
War or no war, Capt. Swift is still 
operating from June until the end of 
September. Every Monday morning 
the passenger schooners sail out of 
Camden harbor for points unknown 
—to the beautiful waters of Penobscot 
and Bluehill Bays, remote and pro- 
tected from war-time activities. 
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Sometimes they help a little 


Captain Frank Swift at the helm Anchorage at S. Brooksville, Maine 
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Vitamins and Anthropology 

, interest George Woodbury, Ph. D., 
Bedford, N. H., former Harvard 
professor, now owner and operator 
of a rebuilt grist mill on property 
owned by his family for seven genera- 
tions. Farmers bring him oats, corn, 
wheat, barley, which are ground be- 
tween stones which Dr.Woodbury,with 
archzological skill, resurrected, along 
with pulleys and paddle-wheel, from 
mud under the old mill. His text- 
book is ““The Young Miller’s Guide”’ 
published in 1700. His state of mind 
and his mail orders are both good. 
“People,” Dr. Woodbury says, “‘are 
getting educated to the value of vita- 
mins in whole grain flours—symbolic 
of a happier, more wholesome future. 
A new era of economy, following our 
philosophy of waste, is perhaps at 
hand. The biggest opportunities for 
happiness and success are not in 
crowded cities but in the country. 


Ensign H. B. Shonk 
2 (See Cover Picture) 

Somewhere on one of the seven seas, 
Ensign H. B. “*Bronny’’ Shonk 
is itching to tell you and _ our- 
selves ‘“‘what we are doing—knowl- 
edge that would give you confidence.” 
Leastwise, so Bronny wrote us from 
his training station just after he had 
qualified for his present assignment. 
Possibly those words of his are writ- 
ten by now and on the way here but 
he had no time to finish them before 
he was off for the fighting. Not the 
“warrior” type . . . we don’t believe 
Bronny has had many fights in his 
life up to this time—except with an 
odd saxophone or two... or his 
rather more athletic younger Wil- 
liams brother (who, incidentally, will 
have his wings now in a month or so). 
The guy is more on the whimsical 
jovial, kidding side . . . with a smile 
for practically everybody . and 
a real capacity for fun. 

YANKEE has featured more than 
one big wig on its cover . . . and in 
its pages from time to time. Bronny 
isn’t what you’d call a big wig. His 
name is not news, we guess. Maybe 
it is by now... but the point is 
there is something about his being 
out there on the fighting front just 
now ... trained from his volunteer 
enlistment many months ago as a 
fighting Yank . . . endangering his 
life . . . and all he loves best that 
makes us want “Bronny’—and all 
the many heroes he represents—as 
Cover One this month. Hope you 
do, too. 


God grants liberty to those who love it, and are always 
ready to guard and defend it—Danie. WessTER. 





America at War and the News 


(Reprinted in part from The Tuftonian, the magazine of Tufts College) 


by Herbert Black 


Mr. Black, foreign news editor of the Boston Evening Globe 


, discusses a subject 


of tremendous importance to the average reader today 


me) RUTH is always war's first 
casualty but never has it 
suffered in mankind’s 
current conflict. 

Previous wars were 
fought on the battlefield and the 
issue was usually simple. Propaganda 
also was simple, used primarily to 
whip up a nation’s emotions and to 
present a country’s case abroad in an 
effort to win allies or gain material 
and moral aid. 

Today’s war is the most complex in 
history and every person is affected 
by it. The issues are beclouded by 
conflicting political and economic 
ideologies, and propaganda has grown 
into a monster utilizing modern com- 
munications to confuse, divide and 
defeat people by preying on their 
minds. 

The fate of democracy depends 
more and more upon the ability of 
free people to recognize truth from 
falsehood as they read their news- 
papers, listen to their radios and 
attend the movies. 

How can the citizen, busy with his 
own professional and domestic duties, 
untrained in journalism and politics, 
know what to believe? 

The reader of newspapers must 
remember that the first rule of editing 


as 
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is that opinion has no place in news 
stories. News stories record events. 
Editorial comment 
should arouse suspicion. 

The editorial pages and the signed 
columns are reserved for opinion, and 
here the and commentators 
explain what they think the news 
means. editorial pages have 
contributors with varying points of 
view so that the reader may get both 
sides of an argument and formulate 
his Own opinion. 

While all newspapers will be objec- 
tive during this period of emergency, 
the time will come again when sharp 
differences of opinion will be pub- 
lished in papers of varying political 
views. This is a healthy state of 
affairs as long as readers go to several 
papers for their information. If peo- 
ple find they cannot read more than 
one morning and evening paper they 
should seek papers produced by dif- 
ferent publishers. Compare various 
editorial pages, contrast the points of 
view and argue with all editorial 
writers before being convinced. 

Study of the headlines of various 
papers treating the same Associated 
Press story will soon enlighten the 
reader as to whether a newspaper is 
making a sincere effort to mirror the 


in a news story 


editors 


Good 
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news or distort it for some personal 
reason. This was especially noticea- 
ble in the presentation of war news 
when isolationist and interventionist 
newspapers displayed headlines that 
gave wrong impressions of the con- 
tents of a story. 

This does not insinuate that all 
papers are distorters of news. But 
some are. When the readers know 
which papers honest they will 
support the press worthy of support 
and force the others into line. 

Many people have said, “All war 
news is propaganda so there is no use 
trying to figure it out or read it care- 
fully.”” This is an extremely danger- 
ous as well as untrue assumption. 

Hitler gained a great advantage 
because Americans refused to believe 
that the Nazis could be as bad as 
stories reported. ‘‘Remember the 
World War atrocity stories,”” they 
said, and promptly forgot the reports 
of cruel persecutions, mass executions, 
pillage of the churches, and encour- 
agement of illegitimacy in Germany. 

Japan gained a great advantage 
because people refused to take seri- 
ously the threat to the United States. 

Responsible newspapers go to great 
lengths to furnish the reader with 
accurate information. 

The Evening Globe, for example, has 
four wire services pouring out the 
war news from all corners of the 
world on a battery of teletype ma- 
chines. More than 70,000 words of 
war a day flash over these machines 
and the facts are sifted, checked 
against each other and weighed for 
accuracy. Major stories pass through 
the hands of several editors and heads 


are 


are written with great care. When- 
ever a story is used about which there is 
doubt, it is tagged a report or a rumor. 

Editors handling this flow of news 
have evolved a system of estimating 
accuracy of reports by noting the 
sources of information. 

For example, the high command 
communiques of any army are the 
most reliable sources of military news. 
The high command is a small group 
of men with military reputations at 
stake and they are not likely to go 
too far off unless they are 
attempting to cover up some great 
strategical move. 

A military spokesman has a little 
more latitude. He fills in the details 
of the communiques and sometimes 
takes liberties with the truth. 

German newspaper reports are not 
to be trusted and neither is the Nazi 
news service, D. N. B., which has 
degenerated into a propaganda tool 
for Hitler. 

Diplomatic sources are often quite 
accurate but the news is slanted to 
put across the point of view of the 
country which the diplomat repre- 
sents. F 

No Italian claim or communique is 
given much consideration. Every 
time Italy claims a new naval victory 
in the Mediterranean, editors begin 
watching the wires for London to tell 
the real story of how many Italian 
ships were sunk. The bigger the 
Italian claims the bigger the British 
victory, is the way it usually turns 
out. Italian communiques have not 
been borne out by events in the air, 
on the land or on the sea. 

The British built up a remarkable 


base 





record for accuracy in war reporting 
until the current battle in Libya, 


where they started the battle by 
claiming victory before the fighting 
had begun, in the best Hitler tradition. 
It is expected that they learned a 
bitter lesson and that British reports 
are accurate again. 

Most news from Russia is given out 
by Solomon Losovsky, spokesman 
for the government. Reporters are 
seldom allowed to give eye witness 
reports. The pattern of Russian 
news, however, has been fairly accu- 
rate. All except their claims of 
German casualties. Both sides have 
gone to ridiculous extremes on casu- 
alty reports. 

The authoritative source is good in 
England, where it usually indicates 
either Churchill or a cabinet member. 
President Roosevelt, in his first war 


message, banned the authoritative 
source as a reliable one here. 

Active participation by the United 
States in the war has brought many 
new problems to the task of news- 
gathering throughout the world. 

Many of the ablest American cor- 
respondents, caught in enemy coun- 
tries at the declaration of war, have 
been interned. Now we must de- 
pend on information obtained from 
the radios of hostile nations for much 
of our news. 

This is difficult to handle because 
the enemy countries broadcast claims 
for many reasons: to impress their 
own people, to try to frighten us, to 
mislead us or to spread defeatism. 

By listening to these broadcasts, 
however, and combining them with 
known facts and geography it is 
possible to get a pattern. And that 
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is about all for the moment we can 
hope to do. 

Britain has found it helpful to let 
her people listen to the Nazis on the 
radio and to make public all news that 
does not give information to the 
enemy. President Roosevelt has 
pledged himself to do the same. 

Already, however, censorship has 
come upon the press in matters con- 
sidered as giving information of value 
to the enemy. There will be no more 
tabulated casualty lists. Quotas of 
selectees and figures on enlistments 
and statistics on troops are forbid- 
den. Strict censorship has been 
placed on the movements of ships of 
all kinds and supervision of amateur 
radios has been enforced.* 

The President has promised to put 
his trust in the stamina of the Ameri- 
can people and to make public the 


facts as soon as they are confirmed 
and when release of the news will not 
help the enemy. 

We should take the President at 
his word and pay no heed to ugly 


rumors floating about. Rumor is 
part of the offensive arsenal of the 
enemy and is never to be trusted. 
Radio news fans, like newspaper 
readers, must differentiate between 
news reports and commentary. News 
broadcasts are similar to the news 
columns of the press and the com- 
mentators are the columnists of radio. 
One of the big weaknesses of radio 
news has been lack of trained per- 
sonnel to edit and prepare the news. 
Announcers, with little understanding 
of the printed matter before them, 
have at times misplaced emphasis to 
the great confusion of the hearer. 


Unskilled editors have deleted the 
all-important qualifying phrases so 
that reports and rumors sound like 
matters of fact. 


Radio is moving toward correction 
of these faults. The National Asso- 
ciation of Broadcasters recently 
promulgated a strict set of regula- 
tions governing news announcing. The 
larger chains now are able to purchase 
press association news and this can- 
not be tampered with under penalty 
of fine. 


So dangerous is the spoken word 
in times like these that the listener 
also has a duty in regard to news 
broadcasts. The listener’s duty is to 
really listen so that he doesn’t mis- 
understand what the speaker is say- 
ing and to get the whole message so 
he does not get a wrong impression 
from hearing a sentence separated 
from its background. 


Most commentators, the columnists 
of radio, are men with long newspaper 
experience. They still have consid- 
erable freedom of expression and are 
not under the regulations for news 
broadcasters. Men like William L. 
Shirer, Elmer Davis, Raymond Gram 
Swing in New York and John Barry 
in Boston have many years of news- 
paper work behind them. They have 
developed a sense for judging what 
is going on and can be relied upon to 
give expert opinions. 

Great strides will be made by 
America to match the radio propa- 
ganda of the dictators, both at home 
and abroad. Dangers are involved 
but the risks must be run. 


*The above restrictions true as we go to press—Ed. 











ANECDOTES 


and 


PLEASANTRIES 








Down in Oldhaven 

they tell of the old-timer, back in 
Civil War days, who had no boots as 
the eel-potting season approached. 
But the eel-pots had to be set and 
tended and there was no argument. 
The distance covered by this old- 
timer, in tending his gear, was a 
matter of four to five miles, and 
extended across the coves, four to five 
in number, in one of Oldhaven’s great 
ponds. A boat was impractical, but 
boots were necessary and there were 
no boots! 

The old-timer, therefore, went to 
the first cove, where he removed his 
shoes, socks and trousers. Thus at- 
tired, he waded about, baited his 
pots, traveled on to the next cove and 
so on. In slightly less than half a 
day, he completed the circuit and re- 
turned to his trousers which he 
resumed. All this was in the frosty 
fall weather and when he was ques- 
tioned as to the economy of his prac- 
tice he bit off a chew and thoughtfully 
replied: ‘I dunno about that. The 
icicles punch so many holes in my 
pants when I haul ’em on that it 
keeps Matildy mending all the time.”’ 

Jor ALLEN. 


There’s an Election 

story that we’ve met up with a couple of 
times, and if it’s not too timely just now, 
it will be before long. Here ’tis. 

When Cleveland was elected over Blaine, 
the local Democrats in a certain small New 
England town sent out for a few more 
Democrats made a parade. Bill 
Smith was chosen to ride a horse up front— 


and 


a darned skittish horse. 

Up over the hill they went and down 
through the main street and back by the 
church, then down a steep hill where there 
were bonfires and much hooting and howl- 
ing of the many-headed. That was too 
much for the horse and he just upped his 
hind end and arched Bill plumb into the 
center of a barberry bush. The rest of the 
parade gathered around and pulled him 
out, scratched and bleeding—and bitter. 
He looked at his torn pants, the dripping 
scratches, and spoke the line that has be- 
come a byword in that town to this day— 
“By G—, I wish that d—— f Cleveland 
had never been elected.” 


‘‘New England Character,”’ 

Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes once 
wrote, was due toa “‘diet of codfish and 
the influence of the East wind. The 
same stock which New England 
climate and diet has toughened to 
make the New Englander has in the 
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same enervating shelter of the Blue 


DON'T BLACKOUT= & Ridge degenerated into the poor 
fF: white ‘cracker’ of the southern states.” 
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Since its dedication in 1855 it has 
settled no whit under the loads of 
three generations. Nor will it settle, 
engineers hazard, in another century 
to come, though its builder died at 
Clarendon, Vermont, in 1897. 

Supplanted in 1921 by a steel truss, 
it has been relegated for care and 
preservation to the board of super- 
visors of Schoharie county as a relic 
of an era of memories. 


HAL VON LINDEN 


Sea-Going Tombstone 


“Frank Hinckley, son of David Billings 
Hinckley and Mary Ann Gorham. 1844- 
1909”—an ordinary inscription for a 
tombstone—but not for a rock weighing 
over seven tons, in Mount Hope Cemetery 
in Bangor, Maine. 

The former Mr. Hinckley visited Bakers 
Island many times and admired this rock. 
After his death his family decided to get it 
for his tombstone. No local men would 
undertake moving the stone; the ocean 
would never be smooth enough to load it 
on to a scow, they said. Finally two men 
agreed to make a try. They proceeded— 
painstakingly—chains around the rock and 
slung to the end of the scow. With crow- 
bars it was worked to the low water mark. 
With five tons of loose stone loaded on the 
stern of the deck, the scow swung into the 
buoy line, which was attached to the rock, 
now underwater. The rock was made 
fast, the stones were moved to the opposite 
end of the scow to help lift the rock. 
Slowly, the stone, underwater, was towed 
by two motor boats to Manset, where it 
was landed, hauled to the monumental 
works and thence to the cemetery. There 
it lies, overlooking the road, perhaps long- 
ing, in its stony way, for the feel of salt 
spray dashing over it again. 
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LEATHER 
CHAIRS & 


Have you got one that won’t whistle 
when I sit down? 


Not on the Carpet, Please! 


Are our youth getting complete in- 
struction in polite manners or are 
some of the finer points getting by us? 
We are led to wonder by the un- 
paralleled advice of Mrs. L. G. Abell 
in “‘The Skilfull Housewife’s Book”’ 
(New York, 1846). “Avoid in com- 
pany all unnecessary noise or motion,” 
she rules. ‘Lean not your chair 
against the wall or furniture. Spit 
not upon the carpet or floor. Neither 
whistle or hum tunes in company, 
nor drum with your feet or fingers. 
There should be a steady resistance 
of everything vulgar.” 


All in a Day’s Work 


Abigail Foote, a farm woman of 
Connecticut, wrote an account of her 
work of one day, in the year 1775. 

“Fixed gown for Prude and mended 
mother’s riding hood, spun short 
thread. Fix’d two gowns for Walsh’s 
girls, carded tow. Spun linen. Worked 
on cheese basket—Hatchel’d flax with 
Hannah. We did fifty-one pounds 
apiece, pleated and ironed. Read a 
sermon of Doddridge’s. Milked the 
cows, spun linen, did fifty knots. 
Made a broom of Guinea wheat straw, 
spun thread to whiten, set a red dye. 
Had two scholars from Mrs. Taylor’s, 
spun harness twine, scoured the 
pewter.” 


Last Pass Issued by Lincoln 
On April 13, 1865, President Lincoln 


issued a pass to one A. B. Darling who 
wanted to go through the Union lines 
to visit his properties in Mobile. 
This pass is believed to be the last 
issued by Lincoln before his assassina- 
tion which occurred the next evening. 
It read as follows: 


Allow the bearer, A. B. Darling, to pass 
to, and visit Mobile, if, and when that 
City shall be in our possession. 


April 13, 1865 A. Linco.y. 

Incidentally the Union forces had 
actually entered Mobile on April 12, 
the day before the pass was issued, 
and A. B. Darling is said to have lost 
the properties — chiefly a hotel — 
which he sought to visit. The pass 
is now in the possession of the 
Darling family of East Burke, 
Vermont. 











Saturday Night Supper 


by Grace Sewell Winslow 











The floor had been scrubbed so white and clean, 

That you could see the grain in the wood 

And there was the smell of wet pine. 

The braided rug had been brushed and placed again 

In front of the stove, which was polished a shiny black, 
And the covers sizzled hot and were red 

From the heat of the wood fire. 

The iron kettle sang loud and sweet, 

Because it had been liglttened of some of its burden, 

For the tea had been brewed in the old brown tea-pot. 
Soon it would set under its cozy on the oval walnut table, 
Where the white linen cloth was stiff and fresh 

In creases, which showed in the lamplight,— 

The trimmed wick, deep in oil; the chimney hotly bright. 


The dishes did not all match, for the best were kept for company,— 
I remember that some of them had pink roses in golden wreathes. 
The castor would be passed, and, if you were grown up, 

You could choose vinegar, black pepper or horse-radish; 

On two ends of the table were plates of steaming brown-bread, 

The raisins plump and delicious smelling. 

High raised biscuits, part of the bread dough,— 

All crusty, fair and soft inside, were set 

Near the sugar bowl, in the middle of the table 
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Where their fragrance could not tempt the smaller children 
To eat too many. 


A platter of ham so tender that the curiously 

Worn forks would tear it apart, and the jar, with the tongs, 

Filled with Mother’s piccalilli, would make your 

Mouth water. Then there was the covered dish, which held 

Fresh butter, delicately imprinted 

With little pictures of fruit and shells with the old wooden paddles. 
Apple and mince pies were waiting in the oven 

All warm and oozy—and a mound of fat, brown doughnuts. 


Grandpa sat at the lower end of the table,— 

His little blue, glass-like eyes under shaggy white brows, 

His skin, a little puffy and pink, almost like a child’s. 

It.was smoother and fairer than most old men’s, 

He had a wispy fringe of white hair and a peculiar 

Short circular beard, which framed his cheeks and chin. 

His shoulders, which had once been straight and broad, were stooped, 
And his stiffened fingers handled the knife awkwardly, 

As he buttered his brown-bread. 


My oldest sister sat at the head of the table, eating slowly, 
Very differently than I, who was ever hungry from running 
To the store down the lane,—our dog close beside me. 

I sat at her left and across from me was my younger sister, 
Who had to be coaxed a little to eat. 

My father, tired after a long week’s work, 

Was on my left, between myself and my older brother, 

Next to grandpa. He might also be tired after working all week, 
But he was alive with youth and good looks 

And was eager to get upstairs to dress-up for a dance. 

You could see where the matting was worn thin 

In front of his bureau, where he would shuffle his restless feet, 
While he tied his tie,—whistling, too. 


Across the table, my mother had a plate between 

My two brothers; the smaller one could reach under the 

Table to tickle the other, because my mother was so seldom seated. 
She would bring in the Boston baked beans, and to us children 

It was strange to call them that, because they had been 

Baked right in our own oven. They had been picked over and 
Put to soak, the night before, until they had become all curly white. 
It was hard to believe that they could look 

So different on Saturday night, all brown and soft, 

With mustard and sugar and molasses and salt pork, as crisp 

As a brown autumn leaf. The big, old bean-pot had a crust made 
By the eager juice, bubbling up in the hotness of the oven. 
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Mother now set the big dish in front of my father. 
Her sweet face was so red and steamy you couldn’t see how tired 
She was, but there was a look of triumph. 
She had, somehow, found a minute to tie a crisp, white apron on. 
She would i drop down into her chair, long enough for 
Papa to say “grace,” which always made me feel a | 


Because, somehow, I imagined it had something to do with me 


j 


The clock on the mantel, would tick more loudly in the siler 
You could almost hear the roar of the water in its picture 
Of Niagara Falls. Grandpa, who was deaf and who hadn't 

Heard a word, would say, “Salt!” in a deep voice, almost before 

We could get a chance to say, “Amen.” Then Mother was off again 
To the kitchen,—it was useless to offer to go for her,—to replenish 
The fire from the old cherry cradle, which was now a wood-box, 

To do some other chore,—cut the pies, slice bread,—and her 

Own plate would still be untouched. Saturday night supper, 
Fragrant, delicious, homey,—now, almost a traditior 
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For Your Spring Dinner Table 


That fickle jade, Spring, has at last done 
something about her date with her ardent 
public. The lawns are really green, the lilacs 
are lifting their purple and white plumes 
in every dooryard across the countryside. 
There’s the gossamer haze of new leaves 
over the trees, and the air is full of the 
heady fragrance of growing things. 

Aren’t you inspired to turn your dinner 
table into a spring rhapsody with food that 
charms the eye and enchants the sense of 
taste and makes a hungry family feel it’s 
a good world despite all evidence to the 
contrary? All right, here are a few nomina- 
tions for the honor of appearing on your 
spring dinner table. 

Spring is thirsty weather, so let’s start 
off with a May cocktail: equal parts of 
pineapple, orange and canned raspberry 
juice with a dash of lime or lemon. (If 
you're serving this for a party, freeze mint 
leaves in the ice cubes and add crushed 
after-dinner mints.) 

A rhubarb juice cocktail would intrigue 
your family. Pink tender rhubarb cut 
into small pieces to make two cupfuls, 
cooked in the double boiler with a cup of 
water and a cup of honey till tender, then 
strained and chilled orange juice added, 
then glasses filled with sparkling water. 
That same rhubarb syrup made into 


sherbet has a delicate, elusive flavor you'll 
like, too. 

Perhaps you might like to try an ex- 
periment we tried in cooking rhubarb now 
that we have to watch the sugar canister 
so carefully. When the rhubarb has 
cooked until it is tender add part of a glass 
of strawberry jam for the desired sweet- 
ness. This has a faint gooseberry flavor 
that we have found delicious. 

Perhaps for that May dinner you'll 
have golden brown fried chicken with 
our favorite cranberry-orange sauce, new 
potatoes in chive butter and almost 
certainly buttered asparagus for that spring 
dinner. If you want to gild the lily, or 
rather the asparagus, try sprinkling it 
before serving with grated Parmesan 
cheese or with bread crumbs, browned 
till crisp in butter. There should certainly 
be thinly sliced cucumbers for this dinner, 
perhaps with sour cream dressing and a 
few radish slices for color or a bed of 
watercress for a background. 

Or how about strawberry shortcake for 
dessert, baking in two layers spread while 
hot with golden sweet butter, drenched 
with crushed sweetened berries topped 
with more berries and a pitcher of yellow 
cream alongside? Pots of good hot coffee 
and you’ve made your gesture to the spring 
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season with a memorable dinner. 

The recipes we are giving you this 
month take into consideration this sugar 
situation, and still we think they will 
bring the breath of Springtime to your 
dinner table. 


Strawberry Custard Sauce 

I teaspoon vanilla 

I cup crushed straw- 
berries 


2 egg yolks 
1% cups milk 
6 tablespoons sugar 
¥% teaspoon salt 
Beat egg yolks and add sugar gradually. 
Heat milk to scalding and pour a little into 
the egg mixture. Pour egg mixture back 
into milk in double boiler and cook until 
mixture coats spoon. Add salt and va- 
nilla. When cool, fold in crushed straw- 
berries. 


Spring Tonic Salad 
4% cup chopped green 


pepper 


1 small onion, grated 


2 cups of cabbage, sliced 
very fine 

I cup grated raw carrot 

1 cup chopped tart apple 
(core, but do not peel) 
Moisten all with salad dressing. Add 

a little salt. Toss and serve on chilled 

lettuce or cabbage leaves. 


Just Green Peas 


Cook in boiling salted water, uncovered, 
until tender and drain; or, boil 4% hour in 
parchment paper, saving and serving juice 


that collects in the paper. Try these new 


Spring variations: 


1. Combine cooked peas with baby carrots 
or onions, cooked separately, and add 
butter, cream, or cream sauce. 

Heat shredded cooked ham in butter, 
add cooked peas, season with pepper, 
toss and sprinkle with a mixture of 
minced chives and parsley. 

Boil peas until nearly done, drain, turn 
into pan in which sliced spring onions 

add 2-3 


cover 


are browning, tablespoons 


cooking liquor, closely and 
smother until done. 
Serve peas cooked by any method 


cooked 


green peppers, young tur- 


or 
vegetable 


; 
canned ones, in 
containers 
nip cups, celeriac cups or hollowed out 
vegetable marrow. 
Add leftover peas to meat fritters or 
balls, to omelets, souffles, pancakes, or 
any combination salad, or use them to 
garnish clear soups. 
Asparagus with Cheese 
Lay freshly boiled asparagus in hot dish, 
sprinkle with plenty of shredded mellow 
store cheese, and cover until cheese melts. 
Or, arrange in fireproof dish, pour in 
2-3 tablespoons hot cream, spread with 
melted butter and then with a mixture of 
bread crumbs and grated Parmesan cheese. 
Set in oven or under grill to color. 
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AT FAIRLEE, VT. 
Secluded location among moun- 
tains. All sports at your door, 
18-hole golf, private beach, saddle 
horses. Orchestra. Restricted. 
Excellent R. R. Service. 
For Folder write 
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Famous 


New England 


Monuments 
Photographs by Vera Victoreen 


(Left) Heroine of “All This and Heaven 
Too,” Henriette Desportes, later the wife of 
Dr. Henry M. Field, lies buried beneath this 
simple stone in the Stockbridge, Mass., 
cemetery. She lived many years in the 
parsonage of the White Church in West 
Springfield, but is buried in Stockbridge, 


where she spent her summers. 


(Below) This stone tower, erected to the 
memory of “The Pioneers and Patriots” of 

New Providence,” stands on Stafford Hill at 
(Below) rough grey boulder in the little Cheshire, Mass. Stafford Hill in 1766 
old cemetery at Lanesboro, Mass., marks the became the site of the first settlement in this 
grave of Henry Wheeler Shaw, famed as community which later became Cheshire and 


Fosh Billings, the humorist who's as Ameri- sent its share of patriots to fight at Benning- 
can as apple pie or the corn cob pipe. He ton in 1777 


to he 
was born in 1818, and died in 1885. 


~. 








(Right) The famed Haystack Monument 
at Williamstown, Mass., marks the birth- 
place of the American Foreign Missions 
movement, in 1806. It commemorates the 
haystack where j oung Williams College 
students met to pray for a mission to 
heathens 


(Below) This stone shaft at Stockbridge 
Mass., shows the ancient burial place of the 
Stockbridge India It bears the date 
1734 when Stockbridge was settled for the 


purpose of establishing an Indian mission. 


(Below right) Sarah Deming, first female 
settler of Pittsfre Mass., in 1752, and 
mother of the first white child born in the 
town’s limits, is thus honored by a trim 
marble obelisk in the old East Part Cemetery. 











by 
WILLIAM H. CLARK 





Life in the Soil 


The soil, that thin surface layer of this 
planet in which plants grow, is not a dead 
thing. It teems with life in many and 
varied forms. Mostly these are microscopic 
but their billions in each spadeful are vital 
to the fertility of the soil. 

The idea of soil being inert comes about 
since soil is formed by the disintegration 
effects pro- 
duced originally by rain, wind, frost and 
sun. If this was the whole story of soil, 
the human would have long since 
starved for, no matter how much chemical 
fertilizer was used, dead soil would not 
grow crops. 

But it is not the whole story. 
multitudes of plants and 
constantly busy at many 
processes in the darkness underfoot. 
Briefly, they transform physical sub- 
stances so that plants can feed upon 
them. In addition, they “break down” 
dead plant material (roots, stems, leaves, 
flowers and fruits) so that it can be used 
again by succeeding generations of plants. 

This life in the soil is tremendously 
complicated. Knowledge of it is only 
beginning but enough is known to make it 
seem likely that future advances in agri- 
culture will be based at least in part upon 
the development of techniques which will 


and decomposition of rock, 


race 


Unseen 
animals are 
mysterious 


encourage the helpful species of life in the 
soil and control or eliminate the harmful 
ones. 

For example, in Roman 
known that legumes (peas) improved the 
soil but not realized until com- 
paratively yesterday that the reason was 
this: legumes are hosts to 
bacteria which, among 
provide the plants with 
plowing under a crop of legumes, about 100 
pounds of nitrogen can be added to each 
acre. Now, some nitrogen-fixing bacteria 
add more nitrogen than others. Conse- 
quently, by dusting the legume seed with 
high-quality labratory-grown bacteria, the 
nitrogen yield is increased over that which 
would have resulted from natural innocula- 
tion of untreated seed sown in the soil. 

Similarly other techniques are being 
developed. Probably the bacteriologist 
will soon be called upon to share with the 
chemist the job of making soils fertile and 
productive 

This must be brought about with 
caution, however, for it is a very delicate 
matter. Soil in the wild is in a state of 
balance. As long as it is left alone, it will 
not change save perhaps to grow richer. 
Once the plow turns the natural into the 
artificial, then fertility is drained away, 


times it was 


it was 
species of 


other things, 
nitrogen. By 
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Soil organisms of one kind are destroyed 
and those of another are encouraged. Asa 
result, unless something is done to restore 
equilibrium, not only does each successive 
crop pull the soil down that much more but 
diseases may appear and pests flourish. 
Fertilizers and rotation help but actually, 
as commonly used, they but postpone the 
hour of reckoning. 

It is a big problem, this maintaining of 
the soil which feeds us and makes human 
existence possible. Probably it will be 
solved in time but the abandoned farms of 


New England, the erroded soils of the 


West, the starved fields of share-croppers 
in the South and the black blizzards of the 
Dust Bowl warn of what failure 

The soil population which will play 
leading roles in the salvation of our soil 


can mean. 


exists in many forms. A glance at the 
main divisions of them begins with bacteria. 
These are very small, single-celled plants. 
When they cause troubles in the human 
body they are known as microbes or germs. 
Some of the soil-living species can cause 
troubles in plants, similarly, but most soil 
bacteria are beneficial. They help plants 
flourish by living with them in a partner- 
ship. Plant roots give the bacteria carbo- 
hydrates and bacteria give the plants 
nitrates. 

More important, when plants die, bac- 
teria decomposes all once-living tissue, 
turning it first to humus and finally to 
carbon dioxide, water and the simple salts 
which plants eat. Thus bacteria not only 
clear the world of refuse but act as the 
means by which each successive generation 
lives on the substance of the past. 


The second division of soil life is that of 


the actinomycetes. Not much is known 
ofthem. They are very numerous—not so 
abundant as bacteria but still running into 
the millions in each teaspoonful of soil. 
They seem most important in that they 
set free as ammonia the nitrogen bound-up 
in grass and leaves. 


Fungi are the third division. They are 
conspicuous in the breaking down of woody 
They work unseen in both dead 
and living wood, only their fruiting bodies 

mushrooms, toadstools, shelf fungi, puff- 
balls sometimes 
can be 
cultivation. 
beneficial. 
where the 


tissues. 


evident. 
harmful to plants under 
they are 


being Fungi 
very 
Usually, however, 
This is particularly so in forests 
trees com- 


hyphe. 


feeding rootlets of 


monly wear mantles of fungi 
This mycorrhizal relationship is a means 
through which tree roots feed in very poor 
soil. It seems that the fungi breaks down 
the soil-minerals about the rootlets and so, 
nurse-like, feed ligested food to the 
The tree 

| 


carbohydrates its leave 


partly 
trees. in turn shares some of the 
s produce up above 
in the sunshine. 

usually 


They 


mites become 


Protozoa and myxomycetes are 


grouped to form the fourth division 


destroy bacteria when those 


good of their neigh- 


too numerous for the 


the policem who 


bors. They are keep 
the balance even. 
The fifth division is that of worms and 


Worm 


forms hardly visible 


animals. run in size from many 


to the eye to the great 


earthworms every fisherman knows. These 
worms, especially the smaller and less 


familiar forms, are very numerous. It has 


been said that if every living thing were 
the outline of 
That is how 
Worms 


probably 


destroyed but the worms, 
everything would remain. 
abundant the little worms are. 
by their living break down Be 


hat the bacteria carry 


beginning the job t 
along and finish. 
Just how valuable the large earthworms 
are is a question. Some think they are all 
Others think 


strongly. 


important. this putting 
the case too 
likely worms do 
serve to mix the 
which the experts divide the soil. 


However it is 
open up hard soils and 
into 


various “horizons” 
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CARETAKER—Am carpenter, electrician. Know 
property management and maintenance. City or coun- 
try. Restore old houses, etc. Executive ability. J 4600. 
Would like to 
to put it in order. Chance 


I HAVE material for a good novel. 
collaborate with someone 
for a best seller. JA601. 


A MOTHER and son need intelligent, 
advisor and counselor, and a small village needs a 
village blacksmith very badly one who can do 
wrought-iron work, and shoe = horses, too. JA602. 


MAGAZINES—Subscribe for year or longer, before 
prices advance, and insure good reading for few years 
tocome. A thoughtful gift for Mother's or Father's Day, 
and all anniversaries. Send for latest pricelist. Group 
prices reduced. Yankee mother of five. JA603 


REFINED AMERICAN, Protestant, middle-aged 
widow would like a position as housekeeper and com- 
panion to a gentleman with a nice home. Interested in 
books, golf and fishing. JA604 


ELDERLY MAN, retired teacher, with much time on 
his hands would like to take on as correspondent a 
middle-aged man. Resident of Maine preferred. JA60S. 





elderly man as 
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Ww WH AT VERMONTER, well located, wants to open a 
handwork and crafts shop well enough to give room 
and board to one woman weaver for lessons in some 
crafts and knowledge of supplies, markets and con- 
tracts. I have paying ideas but no place to carry them 
onin. JA606. 


CHEERFUL MIDDLE 





-AGED WIDOW would like 
to hear from someone interested in the companionship 
of a capable experienced helper. Can manage home, 
apartment hotel, dry goods store, fur shop or gift shop. 
JA607. 





SUPERIOR COUPLE 
electric maintenance, 
general plain cook. 
mouth preferred. 


—man, 
hotel experience. 
Near Hampton, 
Excellent references. 


stationary engineer, 
Woman, good 
Rye or Ports- 
JA608. 





WE, HUSBAND AND WIFE, want a chance at having 
our own home and salary as part of a country estate. 
In return, we are capable of being Jack-of-all-Trades— 
carpenter, mechanic, gardener, interior decorator, and 
can refinish antiques, cater at parties and prepare 
attractive foods. A combination of practibility and 
artistry. JA609. 
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CAPABLE MIDDLE AGE D woman wants house 
keeper's position with elderly woman. Good t 
cook. $8.00 per week JAGI1. 


/ANTED- two Ya 
: Boo 


ol age riora 
me ‘maker would 
‘ Bridgeport, 


» but not obligatory. JA614 





HOt )L MA’AMS ain't wi 
as a boy! We need a mo 
4 in elementary 
ades 4-6 in small east 
TEACHER WV WITH LIBRARY TRAININ( 
ion as erence worker with newspaper 
zine. JA616. 





YEAR AROU IND POSITION desired on an estate ir 
the country by a single, farm-reared man, 38 ye 
Experienced a ze : farn 

estates, with saddle ar draft 

estate work. References. J A617. 

AN ATTRACTIVE Protestant yme with 

in the family would like to contact high schox 
excellent family and high .. who might 
terested in making home w 

that she be of English ance 

mind possibility of adoption 

family background, a goo 

go to college are imperativ 

JAG618 





OPENING f 
in small boarding s wl es a r 
summer. Wages $50 per mor nd full maintena 
for mother and son; ; scho gf boy JA61 9. 
OPENING for man over fifty as handyman in boys’ 
boarding school. Must be active n, lling to w 
inside, outside. Wages $40 per mon 
tenance, comfortable home JA620. 
DRESSMAKER wishes t 
hand smocking and embr 
their own home Also on 

her on dresses. Must 
HEL P ME fix up my road Will pay you in 
Good roads and neighbor Land borders salt 
river and large pond. Near South Wareham, 
JMY601. 


IF YOU are a lonely, elderly ma eeding an educ:z ; 
trustworthy secretary-companion-housekeeper, won't 
you please write me? JMY602 





ANY Protestant farmer in New England 


need a reliable, experienced working barn foreman with 
good references? I don't swear, use tobacco or liquor. 


I have a wife and one child. JMY603. 
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night 


WRITER 
poetry, Ww 
Good rates 1 
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Air Raid Defense for Small Towns 


by C. M. Webster 


All instructions for air raid defense have, to date, been for large 


cities. 


Here a Chief Air Raid Warden gives his interpretation 


of the rules for the rural community 


For months the Federal and State 
authorities have instructed us in the 
complex task of preparing to defend 
ourselves against possible air raids, 
but the people in the small towns of 
New England are still wondering 


exactly how many of the rules given 
for air-raid defense apply to their spec- 
ial problems. When they read about 
shutting off gas mains, or blacking 
out factories or apartment blocks, or 
the possible demolition of many- 
storied brick and steel buildings, 
they say: ‘“That’s all right for the 
cities, but it doesn’t tell us what 
we're supposed to do.” 

This article, then, has been written 
to answer the questions of the small 


town. This is the writer’s own (not 
official) analysis of the rural com- 
munity’s problem of defense against 
attack. He is a Chief Air Raid 
Warden, and he has selected from the 
advice and instructions given 
the essential rules he 
town, pop. 635, should 
obey. He is writing primarily for 
the communities in southern and 
coastal New England. As yet the 
various zones have not been estab- 
lished, but it is logical to suppose that 


him 
believes his 
know and 


© all of Mass., Conn. and R. I. and the 


coasts of N. H. and Maine will be in 
more danger than the interiors of 
Vermont, N. H. and Maine. This 
article also takes it for granted that 
each town has been organized; that it 
has a Defense Council, Fire Chief, 
Chief Air Raid Warden and wardens, 
some kind of Emergency Medical 
Service, and several Chairmen of 
such committees as Housing, Agri- 
culture, Salvage, and so on. 

The enemy may put over some- 
thing new, but as far as we know now 
an air raid can do the following 
things that are destructive to life and 
property: 
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Drop parachute troops. 

Attack with machine guns and 
cannon mounted on planes. 
Deliver a poison gas attack. 

Drop high explosive bombs. 

Drop incendiary bombs. 


These five kinds of attack will be 
taken up in the order of the estimated 
danger from each to the small rural 
community. 


1. If England and Russia should be 
defeated, Germany may eventually 
invade the United States with para- 
chute troops. However, this danger 
is a long ways off, and if it ever comes 
closer, the Army will help the towns 
to prepare for it. At present we can 
forget about anyone dropping on us 
from the air. 


2. Enemy planes may possibly fly 


low and machine gun us, but the 
chances of this kind of attack are 
slight indeed. 

3. It is very improbable that the 
small towns will ever be subjected to 
a gas attack. “Gas is not only a 
difficult but an extremely expensive 
material to deliver by bomb, and in 
America’s wide open spaces the 
chances of anything like a measurable 
military advantage to the enemy are 
exceedingly remote.” To do any 
damage on a town which is, say, five 
by seven miles in area, hundreds of 
planes would need to attack on a dry, 
windless day, and even then the 
gasses would hug the ground, flow to 
the lowest level, and soon lose their 
power. Liquids like the so-called 
“mustard gas’’ are more stable and 
therefore more dangerous, but once 


again many planes would be required 
to drop enough bombs to cause 
casualties. 

4. High explosive bombs may fall 
on the rural communities if an enemy 
raider is hard-pressed and must 
lighten his load. There is no way in 
which we can protect a small frame 
house from a direct hit from a large 
bomb, but we can cut down the 
casualties from indirect hits and those 
falling near the house. 


ys NNN AM Soi: 


When the raid starts, go to a 
shelter room. Prepare that room 
now. Choose one that has few win- 
dows and is heated. Hang heavy 
blankets over the windows and fasten 
them at the sides and bottom to the 
wall. These blankets not only keep 
light from going out; they keep 
pieces of flying glass from coming 
into the room. You are relatively 
safe in this shelter room, and still 
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safer if you put a strong table in it 
to crawl under if a bomb drops. Be 
sure that you can get out of the room 
in case the house is partially demol- 
ished. Cellars are sometimes safe, 
but make certain that you can escape 
from them. Be prepared to stay a 
few hours in the shelter room. Take 
along first aid equipment, food, a 
book or two, toilet facilities, and an 
axe or bar to chop and pry your way 
out if you have to. If old or sick 
people or children are taken to the 
shelter room, provide for their com- 
fort and amusement. You are as 
safe in this room as you can be any- 
where in one of our small frame build- 
ings. Do not use a second story 
room or the attic. 

Even though the danger from high 
explosive bombs is slight, a casualty 
station should be established in every 
town. This should be run by a 
doctor, a registered nurse, and asmany 
trained assistants as the doctor needs. 
If there is no doctor or registered 
nurse in the town, people who have 
passed the first aid course should be 
prepared to attend to casualties until 
aid comes. There should also be a 
clearance or rescue squad to take 
people from a building that has been 
hit. 


How to Act During Attack by High 
Explosive Bombs. 


In your house. 

Keep cool. Go to the shelter room, 
taking with you all the things you 
may need. Turn out the lights in 
the rest of the house. Make sure no 
light comes from the shelter room. 
Do not telephone to hear the news. 


fine s 


Stay in the room unless a fire starts 
in the house; then put it out and go 
back to the room. 


2. In a public building. 

If the raid comes at night the lights 
should be turned out unless the 
windows and doors can be blacked 
out at once. A warden or some 
responsible person should take com- 
plete charge and prevent any rush of 
people to the exits. They should go 
quietly out of the building, or to the 
safest part of the building; for ex- 
ample, the basement of it has good 
exits or the vestibule of a church. 
The warden in charge of the building 
should determine what he thinks best 
to do in case of a raid. He should 
insist that no one start for home in a 
car at night. The roads must be kept 
free for fire engines, police, etc. 
Above all, the warden should guard 
against panic. 

Incendiary bombs. 

An incendiary bomb dropped from 
a plane will penetrate any ordinary 
roof, come to rest on the attic or 
second story floor, and start burn- 
ing with a very intense heat. Play a 
ray of water on it. A jet 
splask, stream, or bucket of water 
will make the bomb explode. Have 
as long a hose as possible, for the heat 
will be intense. Switch to a stream 
of water to put out any fire started by 
the bomb, then go back to a spray 
again. The bomb will burn for about 
15 minutes if left alone and start a 
raging fire; under a fine water spray 
it will last only about 2 minutes. If 
you have a_soda-and-acid extin- 
guisher (the kind you turn upside 
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down) use it with your finger over the 
nozzle to make a spray. Do not use 
the small cylinders of liquids on 
bombs, although they are all right for 
the fire the bomb started. If 
possible get a pump of the sort which 
has a long hose and a cylinder which 
rests in a pail of water. However, a 
pressure garden sprayer does the 
same thing, and an ordinary hose also 
if the finger is held over the nozzle to 
make a fine mist of water. 


has 


Another way of dealing with the 
incendiary bomb is to put dry sand 
or ashes on it. Then if possible pick 
it up with a long-handled shovel, 
put it in a pail with sand on the 
bottom, and then throw pail and all 
out of the window. 

The individual house owner can do 
a good deal to lessen the risk of fire 
from bombs. He should clean out 
the attic, have pails of dry sand or 
ashes up there, and also be sure that 
he can get hold of a pump and water 
at a moment’s notice. An incendiary 
bomb burns very fiercely just after the 
first moment of impact, and you 


must work swiftly or your entire 
house will be on fire. 

The town as a whole must provide 
all the fire equipment it can procure, 
and train as many men as it can get 
hold of. The regular firemen may 
be called to help some city, so an 
auxiliary squad should be ready to 
take over. Any equipment is better 
than none. Power orchard sprayers, 
hand pumps, forest fire pumps, any- 
thing that shoots a stream of water 
may The Fire Marshal 
should make it his business to clean 
out public or 


be used. 


private fire menaces, 


and the Defense Council should have 
dry sand available for every one. 


There may be incendiary bombs 
dropped on public or private build- 
ings, but the chances of forest fires 
being set are much greater; in fact, 
this is the greatest menace to the 
small town. A forest fire can be set 
much more easily than any other kind. 
Bombs be dropped almost at 
random and may go unnoticed until 
a fire is raging. 


can 


Equipment for forest fire fighting 
can from the State For- 
estry department if the town will get 
together squads of men to be trained. 
If the Defense Council of each town 
realizes the full danger from forest 
fires and asks for aid from the state, 
the danger will be prepared for. 


The Blackout. 

There are two good reasons 
why there should be blackouts in the 
small towns. 
a better chance that the enemy will 
drop a bomb on a lighted house than 
on one he not Second, 


be secured 


very 


First : there is obviously 


does see. 
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your blackout protects other people. 
If a city twenty miles away is dark, 
and all around it are towns with 
lights still burning, the enemy knows 
that the dark area is an important 
objective. 

There are two ways to blackout a 
house. Don’t turn out all the lights 
and sit in darkness until the all-clear 
signal is sounded. You may have to 
wait a long time before you can begin 
to live comfortably again and you 


A882 822s. 


may break your neck if you try to 
move around. 

The right way to blackout is to 
use that shelter room, having previ- 
ously taken the bulbs in other rooms 
out of their sockets. In this way 
you will not turn on a light by mis- 
take. You are safe, and you help 
others. 


Rules for Blackouts. 

Do not drive your car unless you 
are an official, and then your front 
and rear lights should be covered. 
Put dark oilcloth or other material 


through which no light will shine over 
the lamps. In this cut a slit about 
¥% inch wide and 3 inches long and 
back it with blue cellophane. 

If you are driving when a blackout 
comes, pull up to the right side of the 
road off the pavement, shut off your 
motor, put out your lights, leave 
your doors unlocked, and seek shelter. 

Do not light matches or smoke 
outdoors. 

Do not use a flashlight. 

Do not telephone. The wardens 
are using the line to notify people of 
the blackout. 


Summary of Air Raid Defense for 
the Small Towns. 
Do not prepare now for parachute 
troops, machine gun fire, or gas 
attacks. You'll only waste your time 


and energy and make yourself a ner- 
vous wreck. 


All you need to do about high 
explosive bombs is to prepare your 
shelter room and know how to act in 
public buildings. 

Be ready to put out incendiary 
bombs and the fires they start. 

Do all you can to prepare to fight 
forest fires. 

Prepare for and practice a sensible 
blackout of your home. 

Stay at home and do not telephone 
during a raid. 

Don’t worry. Probably blackouts 
are the only things that are ever 
going to happen to you. 

A small town may not be as lively 
as a big city, but it’s a whole lot safer. 

Keep calm. 





LONGSHORE WELCOME 


by Joseph Chase Allen 


HE process of transforming 

Oldhaven into a summer 

resort has seen slow. So 

slow that even after several 

generations of these sea- 
sonal visitors have come and gone 
the place is not, properly speaking, a 
summer colony. Rather, it is still 
the little New England coastal vil- 
lage, owned and operated by the same 
general run of homespun folks, among 
whom a few summer visitors live for a 
few months out of the year. 

They are a hand-picked group, 
these summer visitors, who have 
learned their way around, as the Old- 
haven people would term it, by the 
hard way and have learned to appre- 
ciate the natives through understand- 
ing. In turn, the Oldhaven folks 
have learned to appreciate their 
visitors, who deserve it, being the 
hand-picked variety referred to, for 
no one else could be happy in Old- 
haven. 

The system of weeding out those 
who did not belong has never been 
discussed or planned. It just evolved 
of itself and went into operation 
through the means of some mysteri- 
ous, psychological influence. Pom- 
posity was deflated, arrogance was 
lowered in crestfallen humiliation, 
and flaunted wealth totally ignored. 
The result has been that the accepted 
group includes wealthy and otherwise, 
the high, the low and in-betweens, 


accepted solely on their merits for 
decent respectability which have been 
measured by ancient standards of 
Oldhaven. 

Probably no chapter of the village 
history contains so many unusual 
incidents as this which relates to the 
getting-acquainted period with sum- 
mer visitors, which recalls the intro- 
duction of Professor D. Purrington 
Tribe. 

D. Purrington was not an impres- 
sive man to look upon. Of medium 
build, a face and head which sug- 
gested curiosity regarding all things, 
and a black and always-smoking pipe. 
But he was really famous as an educa- 
tor and author, and “towed a full 
fathom of the alphabet astern of his 
name,” as Capt’n Jim Cottle ex- 
plained to his mates at the Barnacle 
Club. 

Because he was likable in his 
apparent simplicity, and because his 
family, consisting of a wife and daugh- 
ter, “‘carried only plain canvas seven 
days a week,” the village warmed up 
to the Tribes at once. “Just plain, 
ordinary homefolks, in spite of their 
money,” declared Mrs. Bill Cleveland, 
who had solved the mystery of a smok- 
ing kitchen range at the Tribe home 
and had been profusely thanked by 
the tearful ladies of the house. D. 
Purrington’s introduction was a trifle 
less spectacular, in a sense, but more 

(Continued on page 64) 
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“The Yankee Peddler” 





CLASSIFIED 


FIVE CENTS A WORD PER INSERTION 


Wood Art Gallery 











Antiques 


WANTED Old Colt muzzle-loading pistols, also 
engraved ivory whales’ teeth. A. STAINFORTH, 
Winthrop, Mass 


ANTIQUE SPECTACLES and lorgnettes, tortoise 
shell for sale for a reasonable sum to help me in my work 
of supplying ‘‘New For The Needy.”” MRS 
ARTHUR TERRY, 60th St., New York, New 
York 

WANTED: Colored shades for brass student lamps, 
swirl or ribbed, pinks, blues and canary yellows. Have 
you any? Write HOWARD SCHMITT. Roberts 
Road, RFD No. 3, Hamburg, New York 





yes 


18 E. 





Arts, Crafts and Hobbies 


HANDWOVEN TIES, 
stripes. Sample on request 
Epping, N. H 


IT’S DIFFERENT—Old-fashioned Pump Cigarette 
Dispenser Looks and operates like a miniature old 
fashioned pump and trough. Place the cigarettes in 
the trough, raise the pump handle, and from the trough 
emerges a cigarette. Realistic action and appearance 
Strongly made Red Maple stain finish. $1.00 post 
paid. REED BROTHERS, Thomaston, Maine 


season 


1 


s colors, plain an 
ROBERT HEARTZ 


$o 


A BEAUTIFUL Pictorial map of New England, with 
hundreds of illustrations by cartographer ERNEST 
DUDLEY CHASE, Winchester, Mass., one dollar. 
COLLECTOR'S ITEM—English Bible published in 
London 1657 and 285 years in the same family. Box 
WFC, c/o Yankee, Dublin, N. H 


STUDIO and VIEW camera outfit, $100 


Stanwood, 
East Sullivan, Maine. 





Birds 
RAISE HIGHLY profitable Royal squabs 


helpful book Personal, money-making 
Free. RICE, Box 325, Melrose, M 





Read our 
experiences. 


iss 





Books and Magazines 


GOODSPEED'S BUYS AND SELLS old books, 
pamphlets, broadsides, maps, pictures, and auto 
graphs Large or small libraries, or single rare volumes. 
Early American pictures, views, clipper ships, 
historical scenes, Currier & Ives, et« Historical and 
literary autographs. GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP, 
Dept. 5, 18 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass 


sports 
por 
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COOKBOOK fans. We have largest collection new 
books and complete line for hotels, restaurants. Cata- 
logue free. J. O. DAHI, Stamford, Conn 
ANCESTRAL RECORD BOOK A series of charts 
for recording your complete genealogy An attractive 
book of 160 pages on ledger paper, bound in red buck 
ram (about 14 x 11 mches $7.50 postpaid. GOOD 
SPEED'S BOOK SHOP, Dept. 5, 18 Beacon Street 
Boston, Mass 
GREATEST “Dream-Astrology-Horoscope” book (900 
pages) Amazes all Postpaid $2 Details free 
Roberts, 11444 S Michigan, Chicago, Ill 

OLD AMERICAN 
wanted. Autographs 
Single and quantities 
CAN AUTOGRAPH 
sylvania 


BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 
Old Letters. Journals 

Write for Want List 

SHOP, Merion Station, 


WANTED BOOKS ON AMERICA AND BY 
AMERICAN AUTHORS Also Pamphlets and 
Broadsides, et« PROMPT PAYMENT Reference 
Dun & Bradstreet EDWARD MORRILL & SON 
144 Kingston Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


THE WEAVERS Ql 
volumes $2.50 A pril 
scarves, tics, dresses, et« 


Marshall St., Brookline, 


ARTERLY $3.00 per year. Old 
number—-Scotch plaids for neck 

KATE VAN CLEVE, 14 
Mass 


BOOKMARKS 
watered ribbon 
or books. 25« 
Johns Place, 


hand painted, crocheted cross on 
All colors, white. On greeting cards 
prepaid. CANDLE SHOP, 967 St 
Brooklyn, N. Y 


BOOKS, all subjects. NATHANIEL 
1337 Gough St., San Francisco, 


ANDERSON, 
alifornia 


Little Folks 
HEARTHS, 


Ww ANT 
Magazine any 
TRYON, N. C. 


“Harry's Ladder to Learning 
issue 1900. SEVEN 





Business Opportunities 


SELL Hook Wall Stickers Needed in every 
New fast-selling article. Write WILLIAM 
VILLE, 1049 12th Avenue, Columbus, Ohio 
OPPORTUNITIES GALORE 

Ib. mail 25¢ _ Roberts, 


home 


ARENS 


Two magazines, 4 
11444S Michigan, Chicago, I 


arm in western 


WANTED ‘Couple for ninety acre 
I ven acre + cottage 


Maine near Conway, N 
furnished and garage, no equipment Will furnish some 
capital. What have you to offer? Must give best of 
references. Write Box A, c/o Yankee 


sensation. Sell Birthday card 
Request famous All Occasion 
HEDENKAMP, 34 Broadway 


MONEY MAKING 
assortments 30c up. 
$1 box on approval 
Dept. G-7, New York 
FOR NURSE or couple with ability, a long established, 
small Guest Home or Rest Home. No cash required 
but gilt — financial references and character 
Write Box JCN M, c/o Yankee 


AMBITIOU Ss "WOME N with unlimited ‘telephones in 
towns of 5,000 or more to act as our correspondents 
Steady. profitable work at home. Send 25c for in 
structions. C. M. A., 612 Commonwealth Annex, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Dogs 


POLICE PUPS: German Shepherd, nc 
ing early April litters with 
Belgians Reasonably pr 
NELS, Hartford, Verm 


papers. Com- 
papers Also German- 
VERD MONT KEN- 


AIREDALE TERRIER es months Reg- 
istered A. K. ¢ SMUGGLERS NOTCH KENNELS, 


owe, Vermont 





Dolls 


OLD FASHIONED bisque babies, 3 inches wire and 
asti lressed 3 "HARRIET'S 
DOLI Ol SI 49 Norman St ngefeld, Mass 


THE ARKANSAS D mily are still selling for 
twenty-five nts € er r ir family ot four, 
before rice s nece ry MARGARET 
STRAIN, "M z, Ark 


LIFELIKE FABRI( essed 
Circular DANIELS 
( iss 


enter 


DOLLS 
DINKY 





Garden Supplies 


FRUIT TREES 

ties, disease res t ready 
$1.50 each Sturdy stock, excellent fru 

SALES, Dept. 2, 829 Broad Street, Newark, N 
BLUEBERRIES—Cultivated varieties for your home 
garden—we specialize I ty lants All sizes, 


‘HOI STON OR( HARDS, 


growers prices. Free 
K-1 anover, Massachus 


als and rock 
Saturdays and 
Garder msultant service MABEL E,. 
P. O. Box Antrim, N. H 


FERNGLEN GARDENS ce perenni 
garden plents. Visitors welcome 
Sundays 
TURNER, 
namental 
Clumps, 
MUNITY NURSERIES, Brim- 


GROW YOUR OWN TEA! Use hardy 
Foxtail Mint, greet r dried Delicious! 
$1.00 postpaid. < OM) 

field, Mass 

MAKE MONEY wit! ige makes 
local Herb growing imperativ large plots 
profitable Hardy ngland acclimated plants, 
Big produc g 6 for $1.00, 
$15.00. Thyr vender, Rosemary, Digi- 
P. T. BLAN( H ARD Manchester Rd. Nashua, 


HERBS pi short 





Herbs 


HERBS every Yankee houl have 
GARDEN COLLEC TION plant each 
Sage, Thyme, Balm, Spearmint, Chives, Marjoram, 
Lemon Thyme Peppermint —$2.25 La. AGRANT 
TION: 9 different atic herbs— 

SCENTED a a “COLLECTION: 
post paid Illustrated 


6 different variet $1 | 
Nt RSE RY, Dept 


KITCHEN 
Tarragon, 


catalogue HIGHME ‘D 
Ipswich, Mass 

GROWN HERBS, sage savory, et 

Lura McLaren, East Ryegate, Vermont 
ounce boxes 30c postpaid. 
Bondville, Vermont 


HOME 
ounce. 


SAGE, homegrown. One 
MRS. R. C. BROWNING, 
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Indian Relics 


TWENTY-FIVE 
Catalogue. 





Genuine Indian Arrowheads, $1.00. 
George Holder, Glenwood, Arkansas. 





INDIAN RELICS cheap: catalogs, 90 pages, 2 cents. 
GRUTZMACHER, Mukwonago, Wisconsin. 





Miscellaneous 


ELECTRIC CLOCK MOVEMENTS. 
High grade, self starting, inexpensive. Six sizes for 
dials up to three feet diameter. I will fit your old 
hands and tell you how to fit movement or do all the 
work. H.L. SARGENT, Freemont, N. H 


SURPRISE—Like 





Fit any clock. 





surprises? Well, here’s one you 
shouldn't miss. Put 11 cents in coin in an envelope 
with your name and address and mail it to MODERN 
ENTERPRISES, 1720 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa., for a surprise you will enjoy—and you can't 
guess what it is. 





STERLING SILVER bangle bracelets, hand-fashioned 
by Smoky Mountain craftsmen will delight you, lady. 
Mo two exactly alike. Four for $3, tax paid, postpaid. 
® Lovely dogwood design, sterling earrings—clip or 
screw—teally add glamour, $3.50. Money back 
guarantee. MOUNTAIN MAKERS, Dept. Y., Box 46, 
Asheville, North Carolina. 





USED GUNS bought, sold and exchanged. Large 
list, full particulars, stamp. HOWE FUR COMPANY, 
Coopers Mills, Maine. 


SPRING TO FALL HOME in BOOTHBAY, MAINE 
township. A quaint, small saltbox house, modernized, 
has large living-dining room, with heatilator fireplace, 
two bedrooms and bath. Ample closet space, new 
kitchenette and garage, all together. Main house over 
100 years old. Garage easily made into studio if more 
room is needed. Good roads, Yankee neighbors, fine 
chance for boat landing. Lovely water and island view, 
excellent growing land, all rail fenced. Outdoor stone 
fireplace, cement set flag pole at waterfront. Needs 
lighting fixtures only to make it ready for new owners 
to move in; has not been occupied since remodeled. 
Price, $3850 — low taxes. Write owner: MRS. 
— LUGRIN, 361 Danforth Street, Portland, 
Maine. 





AUTHENTIC OLD COLONIALS—our specialty. 
Daily commuting New York City. THOMAS C, 
GRIMES OFFICE, Village Green, Bedford Village, 
New York. 





COMPLETELY RECONDITIONED modern seven 
room house on hard surfaced mountain road a mile from 
Morrisville, Vermont. Beautiful scenery. Forty acres 
of land, ideal for poultry, garden or small dairy. Box 
522, c/o Yankee. 





TO THE ELDERLY CITY PEOPLE who wish to be 
in the country. I have a beautiful home 20 miles 
Southeast of Boston. For information please write to 
Box NMP, c/o Yankee. 





LAKE FAIRLEE VIEW FARM 75 acres. Good 
SHELDON 


buildings, soil, water, maple orchard. 
MILLER, Ely, Vermont. 





2000 SWOPS in Traders’ 
Ads 5 cents per word. 
$1.00. 

Lake St., 


Bulletin, 13 cents mailed, 

Mailing List of 1226 Swoppers, 

Instruction course in Swopping, $1.00. 234 W., 
Chicago, Illinois. 





WANTED—for cash—Victoria Carriage or Cut Under 

seating four. Must be in good condition, including tires. 

ROBERT W. DANA, 421 Summer Street, Boston, 
ass. 





MUSICIAN wants old classical phonograph records. 
Vocal preferred. Look in your attic! Good prices 
paid. Send lists to G. H. SMITH, 843 Middle St., 
Portsmouth, N. H. 


MILL-RUN TOILET TISSUE, $3.25 per case, f. 0. b. 
Lowell. E.G. KING, Box 425, Lowell, Mass. 





LUMBER MILL, all electric, 10,000 foot capacity; 
with house and 10 acres, $4,000 or will sell interest to 
competent mill man. Lt. Eddy, Roxbury, Vermont. 





SELL or LEASE Harmony Hall, beautifully located, 
unsurpassed views, glimpse of the ocean. Exclusive 
section yet accessible to transportation. 8 minutes 
walking distance to center. Owner retiring after 
twenty years service to those needing rest and care. 
Suitable for private home or business. Address: 
HOSTESS, 31 Wyoming Heights, Melrose, Mass. 





SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED DIRECTORY: 
and Country Homes. 
from many brokers. 
42nd St, N. Y.C 


Farms 
Descriptions of the best buys 
PROPERTIES, INC. 152 W. 





MILL-RUN PAPER TOWELS, $2.25 per case, f. 0. b. 
Lowell. E.G. KING, Box 425, Lowell, Mass. 


SMAL!I. COLLECTION reminiscent of a France 
temporarily vanished. Elaborate and pictorial menus 
and sailors’ hatbands of the famous French Line ships 
of early 1920's; also some gay menus of great Parisian 

eating places and a few war medals. Box FMC, 
c/o YANKEE, Dublin, N. H. 


WOMEN'S NIGHT GOWNS 80 or so years old. Not 
too yellow. Send 6 me and sketch. SEVEN HEARTHS 
(antiques) Tryon, N. 











Real Estate 


ON NEWFOUND LAKE, NEW HAMPSHIRE— 
Cottage. Four bedrooms, large porch, all home com- 
forts, splendid spring water, beautiful view. Adults 
only. pecial rate for full season. No dogs. 
W. HAMMOND, Bristol, New Hampshire. 





FIVE ROOM house for sale, about ten miles from 
Boston. All conveniences, hardwood floors. Partic- 
ulars on request. Box MJP, c/o Yankee. 





MUST SELL 336 acres of woodland on R. R. and high- 
way, near town. $5.00 per acre. Other small prop- 
erty. MRS. FRANK JOHNSON, Louisa, Virginia. 





FOR SALE—Cottage on Sunset Lake, Greenfield, N. H. 
MRS. ELLA GREENIE, Old Jaffrey Rd., Peter- 
borough, N. H. 





THREE ACRES partly wooded, a 
garage, other buildings, all new, Bartlet 

16, ideal location: $3000. HENRIETTA DEROSIER, 
Berlin, N. H. 


—— 





IN JAFFREY, N. H. a 25 acre farm with old Cape 
Cod type house, a telephone, electricity, town water, 
black road, trout brook, and magnificent view of Mt. 
Monadnock. Write Box L c/o Yankee. 
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BEAUTIFUL COTTAGES for sale and rest at Beach 
Hampton, Amagansett, Long Island. Some cottages 
directly on the ocean and others nearby. ELIZA- 
BETH M. BACK, Real Estate Broker, Beach Hamp- 
ton, Amagansett, N. | Y. 


VERMONT COU NT RY HOME, 132 
river, Colonial Homestead, original features carefully 
restored, 12 rooms, 5 fireplaces, 2 new baths, furnace, 
electricity, barn, garage, other buildings. Low price, 
quick sale. Box MLB, c/o Yankee, Dublin, N. H 








acres, 4 mile 





For Rent 


SU! N APEE L AKE, New Hi: umpshire, comfortz able camp 
on shore of lake to rent for season. Safe place for 
children. For particulars write MRS. G. M. STEVENS, 
327 Saint | James Avenue, Springfield, , Me Ass 


STU DIO APARTMENT, furnished, 

June 1 to September 15. Steinway 
location, quiet. $45.00 per 
Yankee 
FOR RENT 
able. Fireplace 


FURNISHED c OTT AGE 
field, fireplace, 
Accommodates six 
GUERITE E. 
Vermont 


FU RNISHED A APARTMENT in Stowe, Vermont. 
Quiet countryside, foot of Mt. Mansfield. 4 master 
bedrooms, fireplace room, glass and screened balcony, 
lovely view. Maids quarters available. MARGUERITE 
E. LICHTENTHAELER, M.D., Stowe, Vermont. 


NELSON, N. H 
recreational barn 
for season or year. 
Farms, Mass 


COMMUTING DISTANCE 
ment for summer rent, furnished, south shore Long 
Island. Convenient location for city study. $40.00 
a month. Write for further information. Box EEB, 
c/o Yankee, Dublin, N. H 


New York City. 
grand, central 
month Box ff, c/o 


Comfortably furnished camp. Reason- 
ALMUS RUSSELL, Mason, N H. 
at the Foot of Mt Mans- 
3 bedrooms, bath, equipped kitchen 
Hiking, fishing, riding, MAR- 
LICHTENTHAELER, M.D., Stowe, 





Modern House—artesian well— 
near all conveniences. Renting 
ISABELLE MORRISON, Beverly 





NEW YORK, apart~ 





Special Services 


WELL — WELL — WELL, it's an old, old story, but 
you'll never be satisfied until you have your own 
ARTESIAN WELL right in your own home. I dig 
‘em. Highest references. BURTON A. WILLARD, 
Dublin, N. H. 


READY-WRITTEN letters. Send friends, enemies. 
25c each, five foradollar. Different. Funny. Breezy. 
UNCLE FRED, 103 Green, Augusta, Maine. 











Stamps and Coins 
FREE 


collectors. 
ity. 





GIFT interesting first day 


cover tor stamp 
LANGE, 


Box 38, Station R, New York 


Things to Eat 


CARAMELS from the country having a soft, 
texture and distinct flavor. ( 
butter and country cream 





unusual 
aramels blended with 
ten varie- 
say so), 
BYANCE (¢ 


Assortment of 


ties, weighing 1 Ib. 5 oz. net (if you like nuts 
or $1.00 
H 


sent post paid n I Ss 


4 
DIES, RR. 2, Wilton, N 





PURE VERMONT MAPLE SYRUP: $3.50 per gal- 
lon, postpaid THEODORE KANE, Hope Farm, 
Chelsea, Vermont 


MEATS—Best Grade 80c Ib.; 
$375 All quarters 90c Ib. Fancy 
1 Ib. 85c, 5 Ibs. $3.75. Pre-paid. R. L 
Dillsburg, Pa 


BLACK WALNUT 
2 Ibs. $1.55; 5 Ibs 
Schley Pecans 
HARMAN 


“THE LOLLI POP LADY fers English 
Sugar candy animals lso fruity flavors 
butterscotch Sixteen designs 


LINE ABBEY, 20 Tt 


Barley- 
chocolate, 
2 dozen $1.00. CARO- 
1eresa Ave., Medford, Mass 





Where to Stay 


GREEN SHADOWS 
Hamburg, Conn A delight 
Open all year 





ful place 
Excellent food. 

HILLSIDE COTTAGE, Washington Street Extension, 
Middlebury, Vermont. Now open. Board and room, 
quiet surroundings Limited number Near town 
Convenient bus and train service being located on the 
main New York Montreal Line. For further informa- 
tion write: Mrs. Frank Harris, Proprietor 
BOARD several couples or rent rooms and 


I WILL f 
MRS. FRANK JOHNSON, Louisa, 


cottage furnished 
Virginia 


THE OL D He IMESTEAD W: sterville Vermont quiet 
farm home, no traffic, conveniences, mountain scenery. 
Home cooked farm products, illustrated booklet, 
restricted. $2.50 perday $16 per week. 

ESTHE R ‘AND ENZO SERAFINI invite you to share 
the hospitality of their hearth whether your stop is for 
a day or for the season Write THE HOMESTEAD, 
Sugar Hill New Hampshire 
CAPE CoD “HIGH BREWSTER” Lovely old 
Colonial house, high on a hill studded with pines, over- 
looking lake View of lies of rolling green country 
side. Sleep and relax in ocean breezes. Fresh and 
salt water bathing, fishing, near golf, riding-school and 
Cape Playhouse. Twenty guests, home cooking, 
special Cape dishes. Daily rate trom $5.00. Weekly 
and off-season rates on request. Open April ist to 
December ist. FRANK AND MARY CLEVERLEY, 
Brewster, Mass. Tel. Brewster 59 








CREE FARM, Colebrook, New Hampshire Quiet, 
modern country home, private land, home cooking, 
vegetables, chickens. Rates $2.50 per day. $16.00 
per week. MRS. FRANK CREE. 





SPECIAL OFFER to approval applicants. R. B 
SAUNDERS, R. 5, Box 46, Morgantown, W. Va 





Stationery 


PERSONAL STATIONERY, 
velopes, $1.00; 
cards, $2.00. Samples. 
burne, Vermont. 





225 sheets, 125 en- 
1000 634 cavelopes, $3.00; 1000 business 
EXCELSIOR PRESS, Shel- 


MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT 


MAPLE SUGAR CURED COB SMOKED 
BREAKFAST BACON 
Has zestful smoky flavor, mild cure, well mixed—5-Ib. 
strip sent charges prepaid, $2.25. Third zone. 
HARRINGTON’S PORK PRODUCTS 
Richmend Vermont 








Last northeaster of the season. Clearing sand from shore road 
somewhere on the New England coast 
an - 
HOSPITAL CHAPEL 
May 12th, 1820... the birthday of 
Florence Nightingale . . . May 12th, 1942 
. named National Hospital Day. Through 


the years she has been honored as patron 
Saint of Nurses and, if you look closely, 
you'll find her figure among those pictured 
in the windows of the newly completed 
Chapel at Massachusetts General Hospital 


in Boston. (See photograph opposite column) 

It was in 1821 that Charles Bullfinch 
started the design of the original building 
of this great hospital. Many changes 
have been brought about since the found- 
ing of this institution to the present day, 
when the hospital has become a city under 


one roof. GBM 
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(Continued from page 5) 
MY610. I'lltaketwoforone! Two twin beds, maple, 
for one maple double bed with inner spring mattress 
yours must have the same 
MY611 
otherwise like new Cost 
book 


What is your offer for guit< minus strings 
14 dollars \lso 


instructior 


MY612 Have si 
years old, many | 
lenses or what is 


than three 


equipment 


M\ 613 
The wo 


tell you what the 


I want the 


der ne 


MY614. Emers 
your viola in g 
I might take 


MY615 Junk 
14 r Marine 


MY616 Tabk 

wont work in the cor y I t least rut he 
New Hampshire swop it I un nitted socks 
ladies, size 10. ( l Winchester 
fancy ice skate socks 


MY617 It's Spring House ning! I'm tired 
my clothes—maybe they'll and I'll swoy 
Coats, skirts, tailored jack 

or whatever you want he dres and t 

skirts are small and sh 

want sweaters? N«¢ ll think 

William Saroyan, if you 
Hemingway, D. H. Lawrence 
homespun linen, or flannels 
lithographs or what others of 

Or can you sew for me? 


hats, dresses 


lave 
Materiz 

Thomas Hart ) 
the moderns do you have? 


MY618. Bought my 
comfort, size 7a, brown 
them for two 


shoes for beauty instead 
oxfords, and will gladly swop 
pairs of stockings size 10 


MY619. Next winter you'll wish you had my fine 
wool, light weight gabardine ski pants They are grey, 
a nice soft grey, instructors model and comfortable 
Too big for me—size 12 about with a twenty-four or 
five inch waist I'll take unwashed wool ski sweets 
or one with a design 4 wrist-watch would do. The 
pants are Hirsch-Weiss, White Stag 


MY620. Wanted—small organ 
offering miscellaneous batch 
utensils, or what will you take? 


Estey or otherwis« 
china and kitchen 


MY621 Be patriotic in my dress this season. Size 
14, worn three times, blue skirt, white top and red 
jacket in excelient condition with army insignia Want 
light green wool—enough for dress or same color linen 
or cotton. Yellow will do Also want embroidered 
braid for dress binding 


MY622. Would like postcards or any old 
envelopes Have golf clubs, books, magazines, .row 
boat or anything you might want 


letters 


MY023. Will swop good standing first mortgages in 
New York for Real Estate 


MY624. My hand painted harp, 
reversible with different design on each side for your 
typewriter desk. Also have excellent interior decorat 
ing and remodeling ideas to swop for that desk 


MY625. Have French blue angora sweater, cardigan. 


Size 12-14. Blue organdy evening dress size 14 
Want Scarab bracelet, eyelette embroidery or Irish lace. 


rectangular tray, 


Wn 
WHERE You 11\ | THE UFE — 
4 


LIKE A COUNTRY SQUIRE 


iled countryside amid 
ve grandeur of the hills 
will do worlds for you and your family. 
Miles from crowds, yet only hours away by 
motor, by bus, by rail or plane. A place 
where you see much of Nature's greatness 
with but lit As a haven for 
undisturbed vacation joys and good living, 
where better Vermont? For a thrill- 
ing pre-view, write now for handsomely 
illustrated free book, ‘‘Unspoiled 
Vermont.” 
VERMONT PUBLICITY SERVICE 


46 STATE HOUSE 
MONTPELIER, VERMONT 


VERMONT 


r 
1 
tt 


+ 7 
tle mueage 


than 


JNDIAN (AVE LODGE 


AND Ww OTTAGES 


On Beautiful Lake Sunapee 


A delightful family resort ideally situ- 


ated among the pines. Good food pre- 
pared by excellent cooks. All land and 
water sports. Recreation Hall. 
70 rooms—53 with private bath 
Rates $4—$6.00 day. Selected clientele 
For Illustrated Booklet, write 


M. G. Chase, Manage Box 118 


LAKE SUNAPEE-NEW HAMPSHIRE: 





Horse Swoppin’ 


About the best known of the horse traders in the state of New York was 
the late Sid Dickerman who had a regular horse-trading station at his place in 


Hog-Hollow just outside of the city of Peekskill. 


Here is a group of the 


traders at his station, one of them swopping the watch plus fifty dollars for 


the nag (she has her points). 


Looks like the horse traders will soon be at the old swopping game again. 


MY626. Give me enough album space in the 12” 
variety for twenty four records and I'll give you Noel 
Coward's book “Present Indicative.” 





MY627. I want a small sail boat (with sail) in good 
condition, 10-20 feet. What do you want? 





MY628. Want to swop dressed silver-fox skins for 
driving goat, cart, child's desk or typewriter. 





1134. Would like to swop 1% acres of clear sandy land 
near Bridgeton, N. J., for same amount of land in or 
around Lawrenceville, N. 





1135. My arm chair model Zenith radio is yours for 
an Emerson table radio. 


1138. Ihaveforswop: Popular Mechanics magazines, 
set of World Popular Encyclopedias; and want Popular 
Science Magazines, or workshop tools 





1139. Have thousands of match book covers, mostly 
different, to swop for some old coins, antique beer 
mugs, or defense stamps. 





1140. A Speed-O-Print duplicating machine is my 
swop for a 1941 Chevrolet car radio. 





1141. Set of American Flier Electric trains complete 
is my offer for a good Spinet piano within reasonable 
distance of Haddonfield, N. J. 





YANKEE $7 


1142. Evening fans are the style again. I have one 
made of ostrich feathers. Also have binoculars from 
Lemaire of Paris. What am I offe red? 





kard Sedan (good tires) 
a radius of 75 miles 


1143. Will swop a 1936 Pack 
for a bungalow or cottage within 
of New York City 


1144. I have a three year ‘ol i white ‘milk goat I would 
like to swop for a sewing machine. 

1148. My apartment house | in 1 Woodmere is yours in 
swop for a farm in New York State or Conn. (not more 
than 90 miles from the city) 

1149 I heave 3 lots in Lone Island I would like to 
swop for an automobile 
1150. A beautif ul painting of Virgin Mary and Child 
Jesus is my offer in swop for a business suit. 





1151. Have hooked ruys, and two flower pictures 
made of white chicken feathers, and await your best 
swop offer. 





1179. Have feather beds, old picture frames, ladder 
back chairs and other antiques to swop for a vacuum 
cleaner. 10 miles north of Boston 

1180. I'll swop my cornet, with c case, mute, and music 
stand, and will even throw in some cornet music, for 
your by horse if he’s tame 

1181. Would like Numdak | rugs. I have to swop a 
large Quaker Lace tablecloth, never used. 

1182. Monkey cage, all brass, you could even keep 
your parrot in it, to swop for a wrist watch (ladies), in 
good condition 








1183 I have a large bassinette, hood, and on wheels, 
that I would swop for a twin stroller 


my complete contact printing and 
Also a Marceau 
for your portable radio, or maybe you have a 


better offer. 


1184. For swop 
developing outfit—built into table. 
clarinet ; 





1185. Give me your medium-sized flagpole, a GOOD 
mattress for single bed, a ditto spring, and some fire- 
place wood, stationery; and I'll give you sets of Scott 
and Thackeray novels, excellent condition; a mahog- 
any, leather-seated d. r. arm chair; 8 yards of new 
percale; Christmas cacti; “glad” bulbs; lots of 
classical vocal music; opera arias, etc; three nice fur 
collars; dresses and a winter coat (coon collar), size 
38; some nice china and Sasswere. 

1186. I've moved 3 times in 5 months, and I'm tired 
of dragging around a fine carved Mahogany double 
bed and bureau; an oak dining table, buffet and china 
cabinet, and books. I'll swop them for something 
gmall, usable, or swoppable, near Boston. 








1187. Whatever I get, I won't keep, I'll swop, just 
to see how far I get, starting with a jack-knife What- 
. offered? Any old dated seeds? The older the 


1190. I want a lot of old furniture. Will swop a 

rattling good "30 Chevvy sedan with five good tires, or 

ten acres of clear land on road near village. (Vermont) 

1192. ° on in “Kas amy yours for “Voice of Destruc 

tion,” “Educat “¢ to Die.” How about it? 

ron dumbells, (3 S and 4 
Name your offer, I 


1193. To swop: two pairs 
Ibs.), and an iron letter pres 
want lots of things 

1195 Is there anyone who want 
panionship, devoti and a guard 
in the form of my little smoot! 
She can be yours sw for 
clothing (girls size 6 and boys size 8 
male Rabbit Hound puppies to swop 


also have 


1196. Have vari 8 games adventure books 
stamps, size 9 outdoor track shoes, size 30 track shorts, 
a large sleeping bag, and numerous 
for something useful for a 19 year 
army. Hurry! 


boys 


the r things to swop 
»Ild fellow going in the 
1197 I am a boy 9 ye old and want ycle very 
much, and would swop my new skates and my movie 
projector for same 
1200. I have a coin over 100 years i,¢ 
engraving facsimile of “Tronmonger 
side printing Ascer t Oxford, June 
Will swop this coin for 
changer radio 


a8 an 
other 
1800." 
apeheart Victr record 
Am anxious to find ) time “fluting iron,” 
the small rocking kina, t ite ruffies a long time 
ago Will swop most : for an iron of this 
type. 

1202. If you have a 10 inch dark blue sandwich glass 
vase, I'll swop with you Have antiques If you 
haven't a vase to match, I'll swop it for something else 


1201. 


1205. Rag dolls designed by me 
books, hand hooked rugs, greeting cards are 
for anything interesting. To the most 
I'll send a surprise free 


peasant purses, 
all yours 
letter, 


interesting 


1206. 
radio. 


Would like to swe fe ke a portable 
Have a radio, B. B. gur f skates 
1207. To use up a fall surplus of have made 
large assortment of jellies from anned fruit 
juices. Will swop ny mour i ntique glass, 
china, tin and liner 


1208. Many things to swo i ive antique swinging 
coffee pot in silver stand, t« ) quart pressure 
cooker, or electric roaster 

1211. To swop 1 solid 
chrome tripod with pan tilt d; for portable type 
writer or 8 power binoculars 


1212. Have an automat 
for a jog saw or power drill 





1188. Spring is coming, and so is fishing time I'll 
swop a new fire extinguisher, for your rod and reel and 
fishing equipment, either for salt or fresh water 


1214. Offer hill farm, historic, with summer enterpris« 
that pays fixed charges for small place near High School 
in Eastern N. H. or Maine 








1189. Have about 60 miniatures (of all kinds), home 
made rag dolls, many pieces with tatted edges, a 
Brownie camera and an Eastman Kodak. What am I 
offered? 





1215. Would like to swop an automatic electric 
radiator on wheels (can be moved to any room) for a 
power mower not more than two years old 
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1218. Will swop semi-modern original oil paintings 
(clouds and sea) or 36” mahogany steering wheel (with 
bronze gear) from a ht; for pelorus, sextant, dinghy, 
binnacle, or ships’ clock 


1219. Maple syrup (Vv ermont), to swop for hooked or or 
braided rugs. 
1220. A complete edition of every issue of “LIFE 

magazine, beginning with its first issue and up-to-date. 
Probably some swopper could use these magazines for a 
library. 


7 have an Iver. Johnson s bike in 1 A- 1 condition 
to swop for an English bike (light weight) in A-1 
condition 


1222. Would like to swop photographs for photo- 
graphic equipment, groceries or what have you? 


1223. Have a violin valued at $2500. A masterpiece 
Will swop for defense stamps or bonds, or something 
that can be redeemed for doctor's bill settlement 
1224. A tractor made from a ‘29 Ford, with a White 
truck end and transmission, and two ten-ply tires is 
yours in swop for a light horse that will work. Vicinity 
of Lynn, Mass 


1225 Will swop litter of puppies, or hens for 1-100 
egg incubator, oil heated; a driving goat, cart and 
harnes ss, or a goat due to kid in May 


1229 Two table cloths—one Trellis of Flowers 
pattern, the other Queen Anne lace, to swop for a 
eypeutner of a talking parrot 


1231 For a long time, my violin has been silent be 
cause the bow is broken I have some very old books 
I would swop for a good bow, not too heavy 


I collect stickers for luggage and car windows 
country. Will swop defense 


1232 
from all parts of the 
stamps or bonds 

1233 I have a beautiful Red Fox Scarf to swop fora 
portable typewriter with carrying case 


a thin, open face Waltham 
Wallace 


Gentlemen: I have 
19 jewel I need silver in the 


1234 
gold watch, 
violet pattern 
1235. Will swop my hand-carved Meerschaum figure 
set of 3 cigarette pipes for a Crosley Station wagon. 
Vicinity of New York City 


1238. Old coins, buttons, 
white gold diamond 
picture buttons, poultry, 
have you got? 

1239. 
1240 I have about 75 White 
homers) to swop for guinea pig 


antique dishes, furniture, 
ring, and many things to swop for 
rabbits, bee hives, or what 


Want old dolls for old dolls, or what have you? 


King pigeons (good 


1241. A 4 boat (will seat 3 children) and a pair of 
oars is my offer in swop for your minute camera 

1242. Have a lovely crocheted table runner (Heart's 
Desire) to swop for 6 bags Portland cement. 


hand appliqued quilt, 


1244, Small baby bassinette, 
4 piece aluminum pans and electric mantel clock are 
yours in swop for St. Bernard dog, a rug, overstuffed 
chair or vacuum sweeper 


1245. Ladies’ riding boots, size 7; breeches 26’ 
waist; red fox fur scarf piece, are my swops for a fly 
rod outfit. 


1247. Carbon Rods; a . Devilbiss Paint Sprayer; 
Laboratory scale or assorted eyelets are yours for: 
anything between a needle and a Locomotive Engine. 


1248. I offer in swop: a new ukelele; tennis racket; 
violin; child's sewing machine; or latest edition of 
Rand McNally World Atlas for books, maps, woolen 
yard goods or European La »stcards 
1249 Will. swop ““Ray- elarm” electric eye burglar 
alarm, or announcing system; for a model K9 Cutawl 
machine, such as used to cut letters and designs out of 
beaverboard 


1250. Beauties, all wool and new men’s jacket and 
sweater; new corduroy pants; ladies’ coat and a cooker 
are my swops for a man’s lightweight bicycle. 

1251 Twelve evergreens (balsam fir) $1000 worth of 
landscape gardening near Philadelphia is my offer in 
Swop tor a typewriter or a nearly new Station W = 


1252 Have an Eastman kodak and developing out- 
fit; Lady Beatrice Iris or Jonquils to swop for old and 
rare American coins in fine condition 


1253. Spring is here, and you'll want my nice black 
coat I'll swop it for a cornet I also have a long 
white coat to swop for a mandolin. Both coats are 
size 38 

1254 A new hand crocheted table cloth 55 inches 
square is my swop. What am I offered? I need many 
things > 
1255. Who will swon a live falcon or a pair of climbing 
spurs? I have foreign stamps, coins, or homing or 
lancy pigeons 


1256. I have 1500 Gladiola bulbs to swop for any kind 
of poultry, ducks or turkeys 


1258. Here's your chance: I have three novels that 
need looking over; a historical play in twelve episodes, 
covering over four thousand years; and many such 
things. What's your offer? 


1259. I make home made candies, and I'd like to 
swop a 2 Ib. box of home made candy (assorted), for 
a pretty candy jar 

mechanics tools, 
outfit, or other things. 


1260. I want telescope, mandolin, 
and will swop a microscope 


1261. Want to try my hand at swopping, and have a 
pair of field glasses, flash light, automatic pencil 
sharpener, and many other things to swop for a portable 
victrola or a bicycle 

1262. For you—one mahogany phonograph, with 
more than 100 records, also a man's pocket watch with 
gold chain I'm looking for a piano, guitar, or any- 
thing to keep the swop business moving. Near 
Readville, Mass. 


a 50 year old framed hand 
clothes for 12 to 16 year old 
or baby's clothes size 1 and 


1263. I want to swop 
embroidered sampler; 

girls for a baby's crib, 
2 yr 

1264. Have two U nivex 8 mm movie cameras; also 
brand new split-second stop watch and will swop them 
for Filmo, Eastman, or similar 8 mm movie camera. 
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1265S. I've got two saxophones to swop for diamonds, 
machinist tools or fishing goods. 





1267. I will swop a Harrington-Richardson revolver 
(second hand) for a dynamic training course. 





1268. Will swop Lionel remote control electric air- 
plane, Marvel telephone set, for “HO” scale loco- 
motives and equipment 


1269. My black broadcloth coat with fur collar and 
cuffs will look nice on you if you wear a size 40. I'll 
swop it, and have many other coats to swop too, for 
old pair of vases or figurines or old china plates 
1270. Have an almost new red turban (size 22) and 
will swop it for sheet music 

1272. Attention Country Folks: Want to swop your 
old things for new? I want old things to furnish my 
City home, and will swop for anything new you desire 


1155. I have a portable pool table to swop for what 
have you 


1158 I need a small bungalow within short distanc« 
of N. Y. ¢ What do you wish in swop? 


1160. My two little girls (age 9 and 7) are knitting 
afghan squares for the Red Cross, and we wish to 
swop an electric curling iron, gladiolus bulbs for old 
or new wool, or any articles that could be unraveled 
for reknitting 


1162 A lady's diamond ring is my offer in swop for a 
Ford Sedan 


1164. One 30 foot Cris Craft Cruiser on Long Island 
Sound (sleeps 6) galley toilet complete, is my swop for 
a similar boat in Florida 

1166. 
swops for some woodworking or 
chines, or what have you,for a 
person 


A six foot pool table, a banjo or guitar are my 
metal turning ma 
mechanical minded 


1167. Spring is here—I have a new brown tweed 
coat and a pair of blue high-heeled shoes (sizes 12 and 


414) to swop for a candid camera or a portable radio 


1168. Will swop currency of the realm for certain 
articles of Rogers 1847 silverware of Ancestral pattern 


1169. Swop—a nice old Flintlock Musket and several 
Cap and Ball Civil War relic guns That's what I 
offer to swop. Defense stamps, for a Louisiana Tax 


Token 


1170. I have a 4 horse power model airplane motor 
and several books on French, Latin and many languages 
to swop tor a typewriter, guitar or movie camera 


1172 Telescope, barber set, and industrial goggles 
are my offers in swop for a good wool overcoat (size 
40). 


1173 Many books, stamp album, and many games 
are my swops, and I'd like records, portable radio, 
trumpet, or gosh, I'd take most anything 


1174. Brooklyn swopper has electric hand vacuum; 
real jade ring; pocket folding magnifying glass; dress 
sword and many things to swop for large vacuum 
cleaner; overstuffed chair or yard hammock 


1175. Have: summer and winter riding-habit (good 
as new) size 40; to swop for a wrist-watch for business 
wear. 

(Continued on page 63) 


* 


at the foot of Monadnock Mountain 
in the peaceful Southern New Hamp- 
shire Countryside. 


OUTDOOR SPORTS 


INDOOR COMFORT 
TEMPTING MEALS 


Come up in May to enjoy the early 
spring blossoms—and plan for a sum- 
mer vacation of rest, relaxation and 
recreation. 


Always Open—Selected Clientele 
for Booklet, write 
George Y. Austermann, Manager 


See ee ee 








Monadnock Region 
OF 
SOUTHERN NEW HAMPSHIRE 





Refuge Homes at Low Prices 
HANCOCK 


4room Colonial cottage 

Elec., Fireplace, Garage 
TEMPLE 

36a. Farm. Apple trees. Tar 

road. 1 mile to village 
FRANCESTOWN 

28a. Farm. 1'%-story Colo 

nial. Fireplaces. Brook..... $2500 
HANCOCK 

Village home.  Elec., 

Town water, Bath, 14 acre 





... $1600 


$2000 


Tel. 
.. $2750 


E. A. BISHOP CO., Realtors 
PETERBOROUGH, N. H. 





News of New England Women 


by Florence B. Graham 


Mrs. Florence W. MacKaye, second vice 
president of the Detroit Colony, National 
Society of New England Women, is not 
only a finished artist at the piano but a 
composer as well, some of her compositions 
being “Black Cinderella,” “Antler March,” 
“Sumthin’ Doin’,” “The Enchanter Con- 
cert Gavotte,” and “Dancing Sunbeams 
Valse Caprice,” and others. 

Her famous father, Granville Wood, was 
during his lifetime an organist, singer, 
composer, and a pioneer in the building of 
musical instruments. He was born in 
New Hampshire in 1832. When 13 years 


We Wonder 


of age he chanced to see a small reed 
instrument imported from abroad being 
exhibited at the county fair in Haverhill, 
Mass., by a Mr. Bradley, who, noticing the 
boy’s intense interest in the instrument 
explained every feature of it to him. 
Returning home the boy announced to his 
parents he could make such an instrument, 
which caused much amusement; however, 
their amusement changed to amazement 
when a few months later he asked them to 
come and look at his finished product 
which he had made secretly in his uncle’s 
workshop. (Continued on page 62) 


if any other Colony can boast of an older or more interesting meetingplace than the Dickinson Tavern in which the 


Erie, Pennsyloania, members gather. 


Built in 1809 for one Fohn Dickinson, the tavern was the headquarters for 


Commodore Perry in the winter of 1813. Today it is known as the Perry Memorial House.—Ed. 














PERSONAL PROBLEMS 





that come up every day 


by 
Clyatech hem hohe, 
After the Aisle, the Kitchen 


If you've been cooking since you were ten, the 
problem lies in hitting on the food he /ikes. 
If you're green ds peas at it —well, it’s true: 
any bright-eyed bride can follow a recipe! 

7 * > 
First off, learn to take Rumford Baking Powder 
for granted! Rumford raises! No need to worry 
over special measurements required by special 
types of baking powder. Use Rumford in any 
good recipe—in the amount called for. It's 
reliable bake-insurance! 

* . 7 


Don’t think you have to produce chef's 


Biscuits are the traditional acid test — but start 
off right with Rumford and we guarantee the 


results will cause no references to bullets! 


Bride’s Biscuits 
(Halve tnis for just you two) 
2 cups sifted 
flour 
3 teaspoons 


1 teaspoon salt 
6 tablespoons 
shortening 
Rumford 24 cup milk 
Baking Powder (about) 


Sift flour, Rumford Baking Powder and salt together 
Cut in shortening until mixt les coarse meal 
Add milk to make a soft dough. Turn out on floured 
surface and knead gently for 30 sec is. Roll out x 

6 inch to *4 inch thickness. Cut into rounds of desired 
size and place on greased baking pan. Bake in hot over 
(450°F.) 12-15 minutes. Makes (2 


f 18 biscuits (2-inch di 
ameter). More Rumford recipes in free booklet below 
a ve 


resen 


Rumford is good for you / Important amounts of 
calcium and phosphorous, necessary for build- 
ing sound bones and teeth, are included in 
the Rumford formula. A Rumford dividend! 


New use for Rumford! Add 1 teaspoon Rum- 


specials every night for dinner. Keep it plain, ford Baking Powder to a medium-size kettle 
hot, and hearty, and he'll beam with satisfac- of hot cereal. Makes it light, fluffy, delicious! 
tion. As: steak, baked potatoes, fried onions, * * « 

a green salad, hot muffins. (And you, look- 
ing serene!) Call your 
Rumford! 


grocer now tor 
And write for 
our FREE recipe book 
Rumford Baking Pow- 
der, Box 1D Rumford, 
Rhode Island home 

of the original all-phos 

phate 


* 7 a 


Rumford improves flavor! Good cooks for over 
eighty years have found that Rumford Baking 
Powder brings out flavor in cakes, cookies, 
other baked foods. Try it—and notice the 
delicious flavor, the improved texture! 
Rumford contairs no alum—never leaves a 


bitter taste! baking powder! 





gsNtlSaey 


390 COMMONWEALTH AVENUE © + BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Located in the Heart of Boston's Famous Back Bay District. 


Free Automobile Parking Right on the Hotel Grounds, 


SINGLE $3 DOUBLE $e°50 SUITES $995 
ROOMS up ROOMS up up 


YOUR BOSTON HEADQUARTERS 
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MAKE THE PURITAN 
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He had cut and filed reeds from an old 
brass kettle, covered the bellows with 
leather cut from a leather apron used by 
shoemakers and whittled his keys from 
wood. He laid it on his lap and by 
pressure of his arms to inflate the bellows 
could play chords on the two octaves and 
accompany his voice. Thus Granville 
Wood became a pioneer in the building of 
organs in America. He made it his life’s 
profession, following through the evolution 
of reed instruments, first the seraphine, 
second the melodeon, and third cabinet 
reed organs. 

He went to Detroit in 1865 to build 
large cabinet reed organs and in 1870 he 
gave up the reed organ business to carry 
out a dream of building small pipe organs 
for churches. He built the first one in his 
barn, which was sold to a Detroit church 
before it was With 


completed. new 


ideas and inventions created by Mr. Wood 
the organs grew larger and better, and from 
this small beginning evolved the “Gran- 
ville Wood & Son Pipe Organ Co.,” for 


years prominently known throughout the 
middle west and east. Mr. Wood passed 
away in 1929 at the age of 97 years, active 
to the last. 

Mrs. MacKaye publishes her works 
under the name of F. M. Wood. 


* * * a * 


The Colonies 


Boston, Mass., Colony, Mrs. Harold Dean Baker, 
president, has given two flags, a State and National, 
to Fort Andrews, Boston Harbor. The presentation 
was by the president Mrs. Baker. The colony has 
also purchased three Defense Bonds. Mrs. George 
Blinn of Bedford has been active in philanthropy, 
outfitting worthy New England born people, and 
collecting spectacle frames to be used at the City 
Hospital Dispensary. A bridge party was given at 
the Homecraft Shop in Boston to raise funds for 
social service work. 

Pacific Grove, Cal., Colony, Mrs. Caroline Ward, 
president, reports a very successful“ swoppers party.” 
One fruit dish changed hands three times. The 
February meeting was in honor of Abraham Lincoln. 
Mrs. Arthur J. Mason exhibited a New York news- 
paper of 1865 containing the story of Lincoln’s 


assassination. Mrs. Mason has a collection of 
material about Lincoln. 


Niagara Falls, N. Y., Colony, Mrs. Norman H. 
Belden, president, meets May 1 for a Good Will Day 
at the International Institute for a party and tea 
for New Americans. There will be fclk dances. 
The hostesses will be Mrs. George E. Norton and Mrs. 
Ray S. Foster. 


Colony of the Oranges, N. F., Miss Dorothy Taylor, 
president, meets May § for a picnic at the home of 
Mrs. Lewis H. Johnson. Mrs. Frances A. Boyle, 
Librarian of the Madison Public Library, will review 
“*Every Day but Sunday” by Jennie F. Copeland, a 
Connecticut Yankee. 


Material of any kind for these pages 
should be sent directly to Mrs. Joseph W. 
Graham, Chairman of Publicity, 278 
Fisher Avenue, White Plains, N. Y., and 
not to YANKEE. 


CORRECTIONS 


The April issue of YANKEE was wrong 
when it reported that Dr. Bissonnette was 
responsible for the scientific research done 
on the breeding period of brook trout. 
This study was carried on in New Hamp- 
shire by Messrs. Hoover and Hubbard 
of the State Department of Fisheries and 
Game. Dr. Bissonnette’s studies at Hill- 
shire Farm in Killingly, Connecticut, were 
entirely with goats, which he convinced 
that June and July were September, so far 
as breeding time was concerned. 


Also (see March YANKEE, page 32 
we advised “to put out blazing oil, use 
We are told that this is the wrong 
procedure, flour should not be used on 
fire. The right mixture of flour and air 
will cause an explosion. 


flour.” 


Baking soda or 
bicarbonate of soda will extinguish any 
kind of a fire since it forms carbon dioxide 
gas. 


My Fathers and Brethren, this is never to be forgotten 
that New England is originally a plantation of religion, 
not a plantation of trade.—Joun Hicainson, 1653. 
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Swoppers’ Party Notes 


Can’t resist telling you all about 
the party that went on in the Lisbon 
Community Hall. We had our in- 
formation from Rev. James E. Boyd 
of Lisbon. They got up the peppiest 
invitations on which they asked : “How 
good a horse trader was your grand- 
father? Can you make a good swop?” 
And they suggested that you “Bring 
anything for the fun! A dog (live or 
toy), a mouse trap, button hook, 
candle sticks, doughnuts, golf balls, 
a mattress, and stated that you must 
wear one article of clothing to be 
swopped during the evening.”” We 
can well imagine how much fun went 
onthat night. They advertised “Buy 
Defense Savings Stamps and swop 
for what you need!” Which to us 
sounds like a wise and one-to-be- 
passed-on phrase. 


We've had gentle hints from some 
few members of our swopping group 
that they will be having parties with- 
in the next few weeks. Mrs. M. W. 
Bean of Stoughton, Mass., is looking 
into the matter for her Rebekah 
Lodge. It was suggested at the 
Grange Conference in Minnesota that 
we would send directions for Swop- 
pers’ Parties for a three-cent ad- 
dressed envelope—and that we will. 
Mrs. Lula Dyer of Bruno has heeded 
the word and her Grange will sponsor 
just such a party. Mrs. P. M. 
Deavor is interested in behalf of the 
W. S. C. S. of the First Methodist 
Church in Vineland, N. J. Mrs. A. 
A. Collins, Secretary of Zindah Grotto 
Auxiliary, tells us that some swopping 
will take place at the next meeting of 


that society. Mrs. James Caldbeck 
of Dodge City, Minnesota, has twelve 
parties to plan and is counting on 
swopping to see her through. Mrs. 
R. A. Shillady, Jr., of Boston is inter- 
ested in ways to raise money and we 
say she’s chosen one good one. 
Edna M. Hardy of Chatham, Mass., 
is inquiring for her church and we 
were glad to help with the directions. 
We hope that all of these parties are 
bang-up successes and that there will 
be more coming along for your fun! 
And if you’re out near Downers 
Grove, Ill., you can be expecting a 
party planned by Mrs. A. J. Pitman. 
We've told her all about it. If it’s 
sample sheets of swops you want, 
we'll send those, too, along with the 
directions for the party. Let us 
know if it’s on a Saturday night. 
We might be make some 
arrangement with the weekly Swop 
Night on the Blue Network to let you 
swop along with them over the air. 


able to 











SWOPS FOR CASH 


MYC600. Motion Picture Projectors, Supplies and 
Film Rentals. Will sell or trade 

pitchers Bell 
candelabra, 


MYC6Ol1. Copy 
flower glass, silver lustre fruit dish 


Redford glass 


ver lustre, silver lustre 


prism 


for small 


MYC602. Will trade cash for equipment 
t zoods and nick 


boat; also want a small lot of hobby g 


nacks 


MYC603. Have 
land north of Boston with or without 


$300 as whole or part payment for 
I 


yuildings 


MYC604. Wanted—Maine obsolete 
tire cover. Will buy or swop 


postmarks. En- 


MYC60S. Four all wool braided rugs 


$5.00 each 


Do Your Vacation 
Swopping Now! 
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(Longshore Welcome: from page 49) 
effective from a man’s view point as 
Oldhaven viewed it. 

He had formed the habit of drifting 
into Bill Luce’s store to purchase a 
can of tobacco, and pass the time of 
day with the group always to be found 
there. Still unaccepted, they would 
converse briefly on various subjects 
in a standoffish sort of style. On this 
occasion, D. Purrington, reaching for 
his purchase, displayed a starched 
shirtcuff that had been badly frayed 
in laundering. ‘‘Well!’’ he ejaculated 
in a tone of irritation, ‘‘there’s another 
shirt gone to the devil!’’ 

“Huh,” grunted Capt’n Peter Clag- 
horn, “you ain’t a cussed bit different 
than other folks!” 

D. Purrington looked startled for 
an instant. Perhaps no one had ever 
said anything like that to him before. 
“I guess you’re right, at that, Capt’n,”’ 
he replied, and the ice was really 
broken in that moment. 

Two days later, Capt’n Jimmie 
Case stamped into the Barnacle Club 
“showing his colors” as the gang said. 
Capt’n Jimmie has been “reached” 
by a hostel acquaintance at some time 
in his past, and when he was dis- 
turbed, the scar of a knife-cut on his 
cheek turned purple. 

“I’m blessed and blasted if I know 
whether to board that blasted Pur- 
rington, or whether to laugh at the 
cussed coot!’”” he almost shouted. 
“You know, he sizes up pretty favora- 
ble for a man who has soaked clean 
to his plank-sheer in ink all his days, 
but he doesn’t know the larboard 
watch from a chunk of plum-duff! 

“His daughter came over to our 


house and Mellissy was frying fish- 
balls. The daughter is a fine girl, and 
she never et any fish-balls, it appeared, 
so Mellissy gave her some and all 
hands went crazy over ‘em. Thinks 
I, if they love salt cod like that, they 
ought to have some; so I hauled out a 
good-sized one from the lot I cured 
last fall, and sent it over by one of 
the children. Oh, they sent word 
back to thank me, fore and aft and 
amidship, which was all I had ex- 
pected; but listen to this: 

“This morning, I had to swing 
around that way to freight in a crated 
bureau for Lucreshy Beetle. I guess 
she’s been saving soap wrappers by 
the looks of it; you know, brashy oak, 
filled with glue and sawdust, and all 
holystoned and _ varnished over. 
’Twouldn’t stand ten seconds in a 
breeze if there was any strain on it. 
Well, Lucreshy says to me, she says, 
‘Anything wrong with that family 
acrost the road?’ ‘Not’s I know of,’ 
says I. ‘Why?’ ‘Hmm,’ says she, 
‘maybe they’re all right but I never 
saw anybody make such use of good 
vittles!’ I got curious, but all she 
would say was: ‘You just fin up to 
their front door when you get a chance 
and take a good survey of things!’ 

“It just happened that when I got 
that bureau discharged that Mrs. D. 
Purrington came to the gangway and 
wanted I should bear a hand with a 
sofa that she wanted moved. So I 
went aboard, and then I see it. 
Do you know, them poor, ignorant 
critters are using my salted codfish 
for a door mat? I don’t know 
whether to get mad or not! Derndest 
welcome I ever see!”’ 
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(Books: from page 13) 
REPRESENTATIVES AND 
LAWMAKERS 
Anyone who has come away dispirited 
and disillusioned from seeing our repre- 
sentatives and lawmakers in Congress 
stumble to their feet to either mumble or 
orate, will urge Harbinger House, pub- 
lishers, to send each Solon a copy of 
Joseph G. Brin’s Leadership Through 
Forceful Speech (140 pp., $2.00). He 
believes that effective and forceful speech 
is the right and duty of every citizen of 
democracy, and that every one by following 
a few rules, and PRACTISING them, can 
express his thoughts. The basic principles 
of public speaking are explained briefly 
and lucidly. with humor and 
common sense, this book, if faithfully 

studied, will add to any man’s stature 


Seasoned 


* * * * * 
TAPS FOR THE JAPS 
Columbus 
1942 “a shy little man named 
Elmer Squee” joined the U. S. Navy. 
Elmer Squee by Ensign R. L. Brooks, 
U. S. N. R. (Macmillan, 92 pp-, $1.00). 
Full page drawings and couplets follow this 
appealing funny-face through the sorry 
business of becoming a 


In 1492 crossed the 


blue. In 


ocean 


and a 
hero; “another man made strong by the 
sea.” The author is himself on duty afloat, 
but art will always be his vocation. He 
created the Snow Statues which adorn the 


sailor, 


Dartmouth College grounds during the 
Winter Carnivals, and his cartoons are 
well-known. This book will be 
by Gobs, and non-Gobs, alike. 


enjoyed 


* + . * * 

PINK EGG 
The famous Provincetown artistic group 
of twenty years ago rises like a phoenix and, 
with the rest of the world in flames, bravely 
becomes vocal again as the Pamet Press of 


Truro, Massachusetts. Max Eastman’s 
son, Daniel, is editor, and the advisory 
board includes such well-known names as 
Hutchins Hapgood, Frank Shay and Mary 
Heaton Vorse. Their first novel to be 
published is The Pink Egg by Polly Boyden 
whose poems have won a Midland Author’s 
Prize (233 story of 
social significance, in which birds are the 
characters 

worked out. 
stories where animals walk and talk, but 
find Pink Egg di- 


pp-, $2.00). A 


cleverly conceived and neatly 

Personally we are allergic to 
most readers would 
verting. 


PINK 


Luscious ladies, two corpses, and the 


NOT SO 


green-eyed monster, enliven the routine 
of a Summer Theatre group who try out the 
work of top flight dramatists. The Little 
Dog Barked by Anne Rowe (Morrow, 249 
pp-, $2.00). When red-headed Helen 
Turner, whose play is already in rehearsal, 
Coast-of-Maine 
Who is trying 


arrives at the lonely 
station no one meets her. 
to terrify her into leaving; 
her play? 
cumstances which would drive most people 


to sabotage 
Rehearsals go on, under cir- 
into asylums, with Inspector Pettengill 
and the Little Dog putting on a smooth 
act of their own 


. * * 


Wavy above otner 
kitchen 


manuals for growing 
gardens. Your 
Paul W. Dempsey 
Easy 
With 


twenty-five years of practical experience 


suc cessful Grow 


Own 


] egetable by 


(Houghton-Mifflin, 184 pp., $2.00). 


to open, to read, and to follow. 
behind him, the author writes the last 


word in scientific planting (vegetable- 
flower gardens are his hobby), in cultural 
methods, control of insects and diseases. 
There are detailed 


everything from planning to harvesting, all 


instructions about 


reduced to its simplest practical form. 
Unusual is the chapter about cooking 
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vegetables to insure flavor, vitamin con- 
tent, and attractive appearance. He raises 
the cycle of food production to esthetic as 
well as efficient new levels. We recommend 


this book. 


WHY AND HOW SUPERMAN ...? 


Here is the fascinating story of the men 
furnishing the laugh that goes with your 
morning coffee, considered by many the 
most important people in the world. 
Publishers: Hall, Cushman & Flint; 
Ppp- 303; price $2.75. The comic strip 
artists are at last revealed. Martin 
Sheridan has set down the facts, the 
interesting bits which go into their lives 
and thoughts, the adventures of those 
creating adventures and successes of those 
creating successes. He gives a quick 


glance over their shoulder as each one 
starts to work on that part of the paper that 
receives your first and most thorough 


attentions. Today these men are im- 
portant, universally popu/ar, and all Amer- 
ican. 

Martin Sheridan, himself a_ feature 
writer and once assistant to Russ Westover, 
the creator of Tillie the Toiler, has a way of 
making you know the cartoonists them- 
selves as well as the men, dogs and situa- 
tions they draw. Comics and Their Crea- 
tors, True Stories of American Cartoonists, 
is a book young minded America will love. 
We won’t wager it will be taking the place 
of the funnies in your life but we'll rec- 
ommend it as a fine complement to them. 
If you read it you'll ever after have a smug 
Sunday-morning-educated feeling, knowing 
what goes on behind the funnies. 


The cook was explaining how to prepare the 
breakfast biscuit. 

“Jist run some bilin’ hot water over it, slap on 
a hunk o’ butter while she’s hot and lay a egg on 
her,” 





Poem Wanted 


I have been endeavoring to locate a 
poem, with which, it occurred to me, you 
might be familiar. 

The story of the poem is this: the 
farmer is talking to his oxen, as if they were 
human beings, to the effect, “I don’t know 
whether you work for me, or whether I 
work for you. I get up every morning, 
feed and water you, at night I bed you 
down, feed and water you again, etc.” 
It is written in farmer’s dialect and is 
quite an old poem. Are you familiar with 


it? RCP 
Here’s One We'll Try 


To settle an argument or to give us some 
data, please tell me who Emma Lazarus 
was, and why she rates a plaque on the 
Statue of Liberty. Of course she wrote 
the poem on the plaque, but what’s the 
story behind it—if any? MCF 


Briefly, Emma Lazarus was an American 
Jewish poet who during her life wrote and 
published several volumes of poetry. 
During the ’80s she was very active in 
giving assistance to Russian Jews who had 
been exiled. Her sonnet to the Statue of 
Liberty (January YANKEE), written in 
1886, was placed inside the pedestal. 


“Egss for Spunk’’ 


Nobody believes me around here but 
last winter while driving from Barre, 
Vermont to Boston I saw a sign by a farm 
yard saying, “Eggs for Spunk.” I didn’t 
have time to stop and inquire—and now 
no one will believe me. It must have 
meant something. What? 
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(Genealogy: from page 35) 
ANSWERS 

For information relative to Captain 
John Briggs, party should contact Mrs. 
Gladys A. S. Holmes, 42 Finch Street, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

For information on the Crooker family, 
person interested might write Mrs. Arthur 
W. Doubleday, Woodstock, Vermont. 

Person interested in Hannah Heath who 
married Deacon William Page may find 
information by contacting Mrs. Alice 
M. Hadley, Dunbarton Center, N. H. 

Dickersons have been living at Mt. 
Tabor and also at Denville, N. J., for 
many years. By contacting D. M. Cham- 
bers, 226 N. Maple Ave., East Orange, 
N. J., interested party. might 
information re Nathaniel D. 


Epitaph in a New England 
Burying Ground 
“He rushed into eternity 
An awful God to view; 
He neither settled his accounts 
Nor bid his friends adieu.” 


obtain 


Continued from page 43 


SUMMER BOARD for July and August wanted by a 
middle-aged Vermont lady now living near southern 
city. Plain tastes but desires mountain 
bathing. Would do light work if desired. 
quiet away from traffx JMY616 


view or 
Longs for 


BUSY PEOPLE will be glad to know of roving lady 
secretary-accountant, who will call on you, within a 
radius of 50 miles of New York. Check books balanced, 
bank statements checked. Income taxes compiled 
personal or business letters typed. Manuscripts 
typed, research work, filing, cataloguing, et< No 
assignment too trivial. Hourly or daily basis. JM Y617 


PERMANENT POSITION for intelligent, capable 
woman as companion-housekeeper to mother 
with three children in modern country home in New 
Ipswich, N Give salary wanted, experience and 
references. JMY618 


assist 


CONTROLLER-TREASURER. Qualified to assume 
complete responsibility for corporate and cost account 
ing; financing; taxes; office management; insurance 
budgets Fourteen years with manufacturer having 
national distribution through branches. American 
born, Protestant, age 44, University graduate. JM Y619 
WANT TO combine with someone having country 
hotel, within one hundred miles of Boston, which needs 
more business. Not afraid to work and would bring 
21 years of successful operating experience. Hotel 
equipment if needed. Would consider someone with 


large house in the country with modern facilities, or 
would consider someone to combine with us. This 
could be a year around proposition. JMY620. 


WE ARE Canadians who used to use our hill farm in 
Vermont as a summer or all year round home. Can 
reliable family make use of it now? We are unable to 
due to war conditions. JMY621 

I HAVE the farm; beautifully situated at junction of 
two main scenic highways; ideal for specialty farming 
such as poultry or sheep. But have no man to work it. 
Where is the man-and-wife who prefer this opportunity 
for independent farm living rather than the slavery of 
congested industry? JMY622. 


| ~~ 


Sees 
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Echo Dale Goat Farm is a going busi- 
ness in the picturesque Berkshire Hills. 
The property—130 acres, farmland and 
woodland, with crystal clear brook; 8 
room comfortable home, modern con- 


veniences; barns, garage. 


fe r 


Pictures. 


Exceptional opportunity active 


man. Price $15,000. 


WHEELER AND TAYLOR, 


Great Barrington, Mass. 


INC, 





Popular, Informal, Convenient, Efficient 


The Te aft NEW MAVEN 


j. oO 


VOIT, General Manager 

















HOTEL GREEN 


DANBURY, CONNECTICUT 


Good Beds, Clean Rooms, Quality 
Food Served at all Hours from 
6 a. m. until midnight 
a 








ON U. S. ROUTES 6, 7 and 202 











MORALE GOES TO WAR 


by Edgar Jean Bracco 


BHEN, on April 6, 1917, the 


‘| American Congress de- 

) clared that a state of war 

existed between the United 

States and Imperial Ger- 

many, the favorable reaction was 

instantaneous. Parades were organ- 

ized in all the major An 

hysterical tone crept into all normal 
activities. 

In May, 


cities. 


1917, when the first 
Liberty Loan was offered to the 
general public, the sales were so 
enormous that when the Loan was 
closed on July 2, it was found that 
four million Americans had_ sub- 
scribed more than three billion dollars. 

Today, despite the tremendous 
purchase of Defense Bonds, there are 
no shouts of ‘“‘Beat back the Hun!” or 
“Make the world safe for democracy.” 

Our lack of war enthusiasm—or 
hysteria—is due in part to the fresh- 
ness of the memories of the first 
World War; its immediate aftermath 
of rosy hopes for a world in which 
each nation was to live freely and 
happily; the subsequent cynicism 
when we saw instead a recurrence to 
the identical state of rotten world 
politics that prevailed before the war. 

It is also due to immediate eco- 
nomics. When in March 1941 Con- 
gress made the Lease-Lend Bill a 
law, the American people saw an 
opportunity for quick wealth. 


America would build—Britain would 
buy and fight. 

After Pearl Harbor many an Ameri- 
can found it hard to accept Army pay 
in place of fat weekly envelopes in 
war industry. As more men are called 
for military duty, the readjustment 
will affect more and more families and 
individuals, and be equally difficult 
to face. Severe and costly setbacks 
on our military fronts may breed 
further cynicism and lack of con- 
fidence. If there is anything in the 
American character and way of life 
we know that there will be an end to 
such cynicism and lack of confidence 
—that we will find ourselves. 

But it would be immediately help- 
ful to the national spirit, if Americans 
were continually reminded that the 
United States has been through 
periods of darkness far more desperate 
than this. From the Revolution 
through the first World War their 
country suffered military disasters 
before finally achieving victory. 

In 1775 the ragged Continental 
Army was formed to fight a cause that 
seemed far more difficult and harder 
to win than any other had ever 
seemed.. Morale never ran very high 
in the Revolution. Colonists had 
become accustomed to seeing the 
efficient, well-trained, and_ well- 
equipped armies of the King, and 
they knew that the farmers, with 
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obsolete guns and no knowledge of 
war, had no chance of victory. Even 
when the Americans managed, by the 
sheer genius of Washington and 
Benedict Arnold, to stop the English 
in several campaigns, the civilians 
were certain that it was like building 
a mud dam against the tide. 

But was it? On October 19, 1781, 
on the plains of Virginia, outside the 
village of Yorktown, Lord Cornwallis 


handed his sword, symbol of sur- 
render, to General Washington. 

And how much gloomier than 1942 
was June, 1812, when the United 
States, hardly healed from their war 
of independence, and struggling to 
build a strong nation out of post-war 
unrest, again found themselves in 
bitter struggle. 

The army had less than 7000 men, 
all of them badly equipped, and very 
few of them trained. To command 
them were old, slow generals, most of 


whom had last seen campaigning in 
the Revolution. The American fleet, 
which was to play a great part in this 
war, numbered just sixteen vessels. 
It was engage the well- 
organized British Navy of more than 
800 ships! 


The seven 


for« ed to 


million civilians, many 


still aching from the struggles of the 
Revolution, saw their country through 


it to the final peace. 

Again spring, 1861. The turbulent 
issue of slavery boiled and seethed, 
the 
national unity stretched until a mere 
filament held them together. 
Abraham Lincoln was elected to the 
presidency of bank- 
rupt. 

Those were days for low morale, 
when brother fought brother, for talk 
of losing and dying—not sotoday, when 
the opponent is a creature far removed 
physically, and for most of us, far re- 
moved spiritually. 

After almost three years of observ- 
ing the first World War, the United 
States became an active belligerent. 
Feeling ran high, because the Central 
Powers consisted of only a few great 
nations, whereas the Allies had the 
combined strength of the most im- 
pressive array of military power ever 
mobilized. 

Still, the future blackened. A few 
months after the American declara- 
tion of war, Italy, with five and a half 
million well-trained troops, suffered a 
crushing defeat at the hands of the 
Austrians at Caporetto. Two hun- 
dred thousand men were captured, 
along with huge quantities of ma- 
terial. Many French and British 


event followed event, bonds of 


a nation almost 
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divisions had to be quickly moved to 
help save Italy, thus weakening their 
position on the western front. 

The month after, in November, 
one of the most powerful of the Allies, 
Russia, was rendered almost helpless 
by the Revolution. 

By the middle of 1918 the German 
offensive assumed alarming propor- 
tions. Dark talk was again heard 
here at home as Ludendorff’s drive 
drove deeper and deeper into Allied 
lines. Americans wondered and 
prayed. Even the arrival of more 
than two million American troops 
seemed unable to bolster the tottering 
morale of the Allies, and of Americans. 


Were those not days as black and @ 
hopeless as any we live through 
today? Was not the gloom that 
Americans felt in those days of 1917 
and 1918 far more justifiable than 
that which is sweeping the country 
today? Even the constant (if not 
major) successes of the American 
navy in the Pacific have failed to 
dispel this gloom. 

We have been in the war only a 
few months. We have scarcely begun 
the fight. We are on the threshold of 
titanic struggles. Our strength grows | 
hourly. Thisis no time for cynicism } 
and dissension, it is the hour of faith 
and courage. 





If you rub salmon on a kitten’s paw 
and stand four inches from the 
kitten you get a pretty neat close-up 
of a kitten licking its paw. And if 
you sit quiet in a garden admiring 
the blue of larkspur and a summer sky 
you may get a picture of a humming 
bird checking up on the larkspur. 


Lynwood M. Chase, Swansea, Mass., is 
one of the best known nature photog- 
raphers in the country. His profes- 
sion just happened. ‘‘Get outdoors | 
and stay there,” his doctor told him 
twenty years ago, “if you want to 
live.” He began to take pictures to 
amuse himself, sold four by accident, 
wondered if he could make some | 
money, sent prints to 90 newspapers, 
had 82 acceptances. Oddly enough, 
Chase himself is camera-shy. 


Here’s an Idea 


we found in the Sunset Magazine, published 
in San Francisco, an idea that ought to be 


useful for us here in the East. The U. S. 
Forest Service has found a way to prevent 
Last 
year in Los Angeles National Forest every 
visitor was given a “fag” bag of bright red 
cotton to be used for holding safety matches 
and cigarettes throughout the forest visit. 
Psychological warning to remind smokers 
to be careful with each cigarette. 


fires caused by careless smoking. 





The Decoration Day Parade 


by Charles L. Robinson 


It was to be a big surprise to the rest of the procession 


IME, 1883 or 4. Place, 
Budley Hill, Mass., home 
of Dickels Academy and 
Boarding School. Person- 
nel: Students and farm 
boys; all real, but with names thinly 
disguised, for this is a true story. 

I was a “boarding scholar” at 
Dickels Academy, but of that class of 
students who could not afford the 
luxuries of the boarding house and 
who hired rooms for 50c a week in 
houses in town, and “boarded them- 
selves.”” In one such room a secret 
society was born and to such a gather- 
ing came the plan for the Decoration 
Day Parade. 

Danny White started things. He 
sometimes rode horseback “‘up to the 
store” in the spring evenings. One 
evening Duffy, my cousin, and I had 
joined him. Duffy on Pete, a pon- 
derous black farm horse, and I on 
Fanny, a small, wiry and somewhat 
ancient carriage horse. Both be- 
longed to my uncle, Duffy’s father. 
Lou Bailey from “‘up the road” came 
too, on an elderly grey mare. Then 
in Bill Foskett’s shed room came the 
Big Idea. 

It was customary for the G. A. R. 
Post from the neighboring town of 
Brewster to plod the three miles be- 
tween the towns, through inches of 
dust and sand, or mud and water, 


according to weather, accompanied by 
the Brewster Silver Cornet Band, to 
decorate the graves of their comrades 
in Budley. 

Danny made known his plan. ‘‘We 
will get a lot of fellows on horseback 
and act as an escort to the procession. 
We will practice nights after supper.” 

There was great enthusiasm, and we 
finally mustered about twenty horses 
with riders of various ages from 16 to 
20. Less than half had saddles and 
bridles, but blanket pads with surcin- 
gles and home-made stirrups were 
not hard to rig up. 

Danny White having started it, was 
made captain, and it was he who 
thought up the Grand Evolution. 
First would come the order: ‘‘Halt!’”’ 
and then “Open Ranks!’ which 
we did by facing each other and 
backing the rear ends of our steeds 
into the ditch beside the road. 

After letting an imaginary proces- 
sion pass through, we would respond 
to the order “Forward March!” and 
fall in, two by two, behind it. We 
rehearsed this many times. It was 
very good indeed. It was to be a big 
surprise for the rest of the procession. 
It was. 

At last came the great day, a perfect 
day in early summer. You old New 
Englanders can visualize it. Gently 
rolling hills with fields of waving grass 
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and grain. Meadow larks calling. Bob 
whites whistling to each other. Locusts 
keeping up their constant din, and 
over all a hot sun pouring down. 
Our troops assembled about an hour 
and a half ahead of time. We went 
up the road some distance, and held a 
dress rehearsal. We right wheeled and 
left wheeled, perfectly. We opened 
ranks with increasing good order. 
Suddenly a thrill like an electric 
shock went the rounds! On the rib- 
bon of road, coming over Mapleton’s 
Hill about three-quarters of a mile 
away, there appeared a rising column 
of dust. Shot through it were sharp 
little flashes of reflected sunlight 
from the newly polished instruments 
of the Brewster Silver Cornet Band. 
A crisp order to fall in was obeyed 
before it was uttered, and then ‘‘For- 
ward March,” which we did down the 
hill, to meet the oncoming dust-cloud. 
We arrived at the chosen spot. 
“Halt!” We halted. “Open ranks!”’ 
We did; and perfectly, all sitting 


rigidly on our mounts, with dry 
throats and pounding hearts. It was 
an impressive sight. We watched 
the approaching dust-cloud out of the 
corners of our eyes and saw emerging 
a straggling mixture of shirt-sleeved 
men in blue carrying on their arms 
coats and wreaths of withered flowers 
and bandsmen carrying their silver 
cornets. 

When they saw our splendid evolu- 
tion, and realized that we had opened 
ranks for them, they were deeply 
impressed. 

There was a signal from their 
leader. Drumsticks and cymbals 
poised in air,—a deep breath, and 
then, as they marched under the 
noses of two lines of trembling horses, 
with super-perfect precision, every 
instrument crashed forth the start of 
a spirited march — started and 
stopped. They did not finish the 
first bar. The music ended in a wild, 
discordant shriek, as each band mem- 
ber exploded into his instrument. 

Could any sensible 
and steady farm horse 
think other than that 
the end of all things had 
arrived? 

I did not see all that 
happened. Fanny was 
rearing straight up in 
the air while I pounded 
the top of her head with 
my handy baton. I got 
her back to earth, and 
overcoming her constant 
desire to pin-wheel, had 
her under fair control at 
a distance of a hundred 
or so feet from the band. 


ea 


er" 


a 
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Then, glancing about, I caught 


a | 
glimpse of Troopér ““Tommy”’ Tomp- 


kins, sitting in the roadside ditch, | 
looking at several clouds of dust mov- 
ing rapidly up the road. There were 
others moving in the opposite direc- | 
tion. Duffy and Pete were having a 
tug of war across a stone wall, one at | 
each end of the bridle reins. Beyond 
the wall I saw trails spreading out fan- | 
wise through the high green grass. | 
The horizon was sprinkled with flying 
hoofs and tails. 

The ex-trotter was making a new 
record asarunner. “Hen” Williams | 
was peering over the wall near me, 
with a scared and puzzled face, evi- 
dently wondering how he got there. 

As I said, the music ended—silver 
trombones and tubas were | 

in the road—likewise 
wreaths, hats and flags—while the 
bearers bent double, slapped thei# 
thighs and each other’s backs as they 
haw-hawed in hideous, uncontrolled | 
mirth. 

Our well planned effort gave us a 
lasting reputation. Many a time in | 
later years—when back for “Academy | 
Reunion’”’—I have heard its echoes 
from white-whiskered old Budleyites 
—‘‘Ben adoin’ any paradin’ on horse- 
back lately?” 

That troop of schoolboys is now 
sadly depleted. Some of them are 
lying in the cemeteries where the little 
American flags still flutter, with later 
added flags above them. But there 
are some left, I know, and when they 
think of that May day, our maneuver 
and our downfall, I hope they can 
forgive the Brewster Silver yard 


Band, as I do. 


cornets, 
deposited 








THERE’S SAFETY IN CENTRAL 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


on one of these 
Farms or Country Homes 


CAPE-COD STYLE HOUSE and 
55 acres, 8 rooms, electricity, never 
failing well, garage, barn, wood for 
home use, some timber, on highway 
3B, only 5 miles from Tilton Village, 
grand view. Price only $3,100. 


35 ACRE POULTRY FARM in 
Chichester, 3 miles from Pittsfield, 
Cape-cod style house with bath, 
electricity, running water, barn, ga- 
rage, poultry houses for 500 hens, 
fine trout brook runs through farm, 
10 acres of very nice fertile fields, will 
include 150 nice hens and farming 
tools for $2,800. Land borders state 
highway, buildings pleasantly located 
on knoll just off it far enough to be 
desirable. 
65 ACRE APPLE FARM in Bosca- 
wen on State Highway, colonial house, 
fireplace, bath, barn, garage, tool 
shed, 1,500 fruit trees, up to 2,000 
bushels of apples sold yearly at 
roadside stand, wood for home use, 
private pond. $11,000. 


IN HOPKINTON on Sugar Hill, 7 
room, colonial type house, 20 acres, 
barn, shed, poultry house, 3% miles 
to village. Price $1,950. 

Send for our new catalogue with 
pictures of Farms, Summer Homes 
and Village Properties. 


WILLIAM E. SLEEPER, Realtor 


3 NO. MAIN ST. CONCORD, N. H. 








Spring 
in the 
Arboretum 


The many paths through the Arnold 
Arboretum in Jamaica Plain, Boston, 
find their way under thickets of sweet- 

‘lling lilacs like these in the upper left. 
Not only does America’s Garden boast the 
finest in lilacs but also some of the most 
choice azaleas growing in North America. 
All of Boston and its visitors look to these 
for the first signs of summer. The shrubs 
and blossoms are seen by thousands of 
visitors each year—children on their way 
home from school, college professors on 
their hurried way to an afternoon class and 
nurses taking their misbehaving charges 
on their after-nap stroll. Seen through all 
eyes—there is beauty here 











Remember Pearl Harbor 


We have been becoming motto-conscious since the words ‘“‘Remember 
Pearl Harbor”’ cut across the placidity of our days to become the slogan of our 
time. But why so many should interpret the words as a vow to vengeance is 
hard to say. Those words, destined for immortality, are really a summons to 
throw off sluggishness of thinking; a summons to the moral cowardice which 
prefers to say, “It can’t happen here” rather than to see to it that it shall not 
happen here; to the selfish shifting of burdens that passes the blame from one 
official to another rather than seeing to it that each of us so thinks, tives and 
acts that blame cannot fall on any one. 


Battlecries, slogans, mottoes—call them what you will—are born in 
crises. There was a great one that stirred the world a generation ago: “They 


shall not pass.’”’ It proved effectual at Verdun. It can prove effectual now 
as we determine that apathy, cowardice, defeatism shall not pass. These are 
the things to remember, and in so doing we trim our sails for the strong wind 
of victory, not the fitful gusts of vengeance. 


The office of the War Production Board in Washington has several mottoes 
on its walls, mottoes that ring out their truth as they echo on in newspapers 
throughout the country and find their place on other walls of other offices. 
One such reads, “Great minds talk about ideas; average minds talk about 
events, and small minds talk about people.’”’” When given the choice as clearly 
as that, there is no one who would not prefer to be a great mind. 


A motto on a wall may come to be taken so for granted that we no longer 
see it; but we never take a clock for granted when it reminds us of important 
engagements. We all have important engagements these days, and the first 
is with ourselves—to remember the real values always and rise to that greatness 
that deals in ideas. 

—ELIZABETH YATES. 











VACATION NOTICE! 


It is ordered that Mr. and Mrs. U. 8. Citizen and 
families shall consider their fitness for duty during the 
coming months of utmost importance. 

And that in this—though Army, Navy, PD 3a, PD la, 
home defense, and private industrial jobs must be seen 
through to the limit, night and day, 


FURLOUGHS FROM WORK 
should be as carefully planned as the work itself. 


The Colonial Watchman. 





“Treadway Inns” 


*WATERVILLE INN BARTLETT CARRY CLUB 
WATERVILLE VALLEY, N. UPPER SARANAC, N. Y¥ 


ROYAL PARK INN COOPER INN 
VERO BEACH, FLA COOPERSTOWN, N. Y 
*MIDDLEBURY *HARTNESS 
INN HOUSE 
MIDDLEBURY, VT. SPRINGFIELD, VT 
*LONG TRAIL LODGE TRUE TEMPER INN 
and NEW SKI CHALET and OLD STONE SHOP 
PICO PEAK, RUTLAND, VT. WALLINGFORD, VT. 
*LORD JEFFER *WILLIAMS INN TOY TOWN 
AMHERST, MASS. and SKI HOUSE TAVERN 
WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS WINCHENDON, MASS. 
*]RVING HOUSE i aes a 
DALTON, MASS. ASHFIELD HOUSE ANDOVER INN 
ASHFIELD, MASS. ANDOVER, MASS. 


*Open all year. 











—_> For YOUR furlough orders write to <_ 
Room 18* Care of 


L. G. TREADWAY, Wittiamstown, Mass. 


*ROOM 18 — SOFT, LUSCIOUS TWIN BEDS, QUIET, BRIGHT MORNING SUN, BIRDS 
ON THE SILL, GOLF, TENNIS, SWIMMING, HIKING, MOUNTAINS, RIDING, HONEST- 
TO-GOSH TREES, AND AT THE END OF THE DAY—A “PERFECT” SURPRISE. 


PRINTED LETTERPRESS IN U. Ss. A. 
BY SPRINGFIELD PRINTING AND BINDING CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 











